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The California Youth Authority 


URING the last few years, the newspapers, mag- 

azines, local and federal investigative bodies have 
probed deeply into the causes, prevention and treat- 
ment juvenile delinquency. This age-old problem 
that thrives unrest, tensions and insecurity has 
been the subject study all the social sciences. 
However commendable the investigations lay and 
professional bodies have been, the riddle juvenile 
delinquency far from being solved. Nevertheless, 
important advances have been made the last 
decade that augur well for the future solution 
the many-sided aspects juvenile delinquency. 

This report presents over all picture out- 
standing experiment the study the causes, pre- 
vention and treatment juvenile delinquency. 
the program the Youth Correction Authority Act 
has been developed California. 

Historically speaking, the model Youth Correction 
Authority Act was written under the aegis the 
American Law Institute. Long opposed the con- 
ventional punishment and custody idea, Judge Jo- 
seph Ulman drafted the Institute program which 
was published the Youth Correction Authority 


and dynamic approach the problem juvenile 


Joseph The Youth Correction Authority Act. 
1941 Yearbook, National Probation Association, 229. 


JEROME ROTHSTEIN associate professor 
education San Francisco State College. has 
served consultant the California Youth Au- 
thority since 1948. 
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delinquency. This act has served guiding light 
for the State California its program develop- 
ment. 

Philosophy 

The Youth Correction Authority Act diametri- 
cally opposed the ancient idea that delinquency 
and crime are best treated isolation and punish- 
ment. has stated the general philosophy 
the following way: (a) Punishment and rehabilita- 
tion are opposites. (b) Punishment depends for its 
effectiveness upon fear created means suffering 
and deprivation. (c) Rehabilitation requires substi- 
tuting education, kindness and sympathetic guidance 
for fear. Teachers, psychologists, sociologists and 
others interested the problem have learned that 
fear has never deterred seriously influenced ab- 
normal behavior. 

Actually, the Youth Correction Authority Act has 
the following objectives: (a) remove from the 
jurisdiction the courts the authority determine 
the length and type commitments for juvenile 
delinquents (the indeterminate sentence); (b) 
provide that once the delinquent youth’s case has 
been adjudicated authorized state agency 
empowered have control subsequent treatment 
and training (establishment suitable residential 
(c) provide for the establishment 
diagnostic and guidance clinics associated with the 
state agency well the local juvenile halls (recep- 


Young, Pauline Social Treatment Probation and 
Delinquency, 1952, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 284 
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tion and (d) provide for the develop- 
ment comprehensive plans for placement and 
supervision juvenile delinquents (parole and 
probation). 


Implementation 


The acceptance the Youth Correction Authority 
Act has been painfully slow the United States. 
Since 1940, five states—California (1941), Minne- 
sota (1947), Wisconsin (1947), Massachusetts 
(1948), and Texas (1949) have actually put into 
operation the objectives outlined the American 
Law Institute. The United States Children’s Bureau, 
however, encouragingly reports that many other 
states have recently taken steps supplement the 
services the several states for juvenile delinquents. 

California has been faced with abnormal influx 
population. has been estimated that 1000 new 
and potentially permanent residents enter the state 
each day. With the tremendous population growth 
during the World War period and the continual 
phenomenal growth the state, the problem the 
increased incidence juvenile delinquency has 
grown direct proportion. addition, the mass 
influx migratory workers and the inevitable ten- 
sions that arise through the intermingling Cali- 
fornia’s conglomerate racial groups (Caucasian, 
Mexican-Indian, Chinese, Japanese, Negro and many 
others), caused the legislature put the basic pro- 
visions the Youth Correction Authority Act into 
effect early the wartime years. 

Article Section 1700, the California Welfare 
and Institutions Code, Statutes 1941, states that 
“the purpose this chapter protect society 
more effectively substituting for retributive pun- 
ishment methods training and treatment directed 
toward the correction and rehabilitation young 
persons found guilty public offenses. this end 


the intent the Legislature that the chapter 
liberally interpreted conformity with its declared 
purpose.” This then the legal creation the 
California Youth Authority. 

The Youth Authority originally consisted 
three members. Recently two additional members 
have been added the Authority. The director 
appointed the governor, while the four other 
members are selected advisory board, subject 
the governor’s approval. The advisory board con- 
sists the president the California Conference 
Social Work, the president the California Pro- 
bation and Parole Officers Association, the president 
the State Bar California, the president the 
California Medical Association, the president the 
California Teachers’ Association and the president 
the Prison Association California. 


Function Youth Authority Board 

The five-member Youth Authority Board has the 
sole responsibility for the classification, treatment 
and training and parole youths committed it. 
The Juvenile Courts may refer the Youth Author- 
ity any person convicted public offense who 
comes within the following description*: (a) 
found less than twenty-one years age the 
time apprehension; (b) not sentenced death, 
imprisonment for life, imprisonment for less than 
days; and (c) not granted probation. 

The Youth Authority, actuality, provides serv- 
ices for youths whose behavior problems are 
severe that they cannot handled the com- 
munity level, either under probation, detention 
homes, county camps schools, and for de- 
linquent children and youth from counties which 


Article Section 1731.5, California Welfare and Insti- 
tution Code. 


TABLE YOUTHS RECEIVED AND DISCHARGED THE CALIFORNIA YOUTH AUTHORITY AND 
YOUTHS UNDER ITS JURISDICTION FOR FISCAL YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1948-1952 


Youth Authority Wards 5-Year Total 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Youths Placed under Jurisdiction 9458 1701 1825 1916 1932 2084 

6168 6480 6855 7169 7706 


Trends: Number youths committed gradually increased. Number discharged tended remain constant. 
California Youth Authority. Progress Report, 1948-1952. 1952. Sacramento, Calif. 16. 
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not have detention and/or treatment facilities.* 


Characteristics Population 


careful statistical study has been maintained 
the Youth Authority since the inception the 
program. Tables and III present the major 
characteristics the population under study the 
Youth Authority facilities. 

The California Youth Authority treatment and 
training program organized under the following 
services: 

The reception center 

The school and camps programs. 

The reception center program really its in- 
fancy. The Northern and Southern California Re- 
ception Centers were opened June 1954. The 
basic purpose the reception centers study 
and observe youth who have been committed the 
Youth Authority. All committed youths are trans- 
ported the reception center nearest their homes. 
Prior the activation the reception centers, de- 


Youth Authority. Prevention and Treatment 
Delinquency. 1952. Sacramento, Calif., 


pending upon age, the youths were sent directly 


Youth Authority school. Inherent any direct 
commitment program the problem wrongful 
placement the mentally retarded neurotic, plus 
the fact that times some youths have actually 
been committed illegally. These additional con- 
siderations add the total reception problem. 
Two reception centers were developed cope 
with these and like complications. Under this new 
procedure, all youths are placed under observation 
and study for period six eight weeks the 
reception center. During this period time, 
complete psychological, psychiatric, medical, social, 
and educational study routinely made for each 
youth. result this procedure, hoped 
that the youths will transferred the facility 
that will provide program meet their specific 
needs. some cases, transfer mental hos- 
pital, school for the mentally retarded return 
directly the community will arranged. even 
greater importance the fact that scientific data 
and specific recommendations will forwarded 
each youth the facility which finally as- 


signed. This procedure should help immeasurably 


TABLE II. ADAPTED FROM OFFENSES REASONS FOR COMMITMENT ALL FIRST ADMISSIONS 
CALIFORNIA YOUTH AUTHORITY, FISCAL YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1948-1952. JUVENILE AND 
CRIMINAL COURTS 


First 
Offense Reason Admissions Boys Girls 
for Commitment 

Grand Total 100.0 7882 100.0 1401 100.0 

6664 71.8 5297 67.2 1367 97.6 

Criminal Court 2619 28.2 2585 32.8 

Offenses: 
Burglary 22.6 2065* 26.2 
Theft, except Aut 10.4 914 11.6 3.7 
Theft (Auto) 1542 16.7 1523* 19.3 
Forgery 307 3.3 265 4.2 3.0 
Other Sex Offenses 9.4 226 2.9 647 46.2 
Narcotics and Drugs 275 2.9 263 3.3 0.8 
Road and Driving Laws 0.6 0.8 0.1 
Liquor Laws 1.7 151 0.9 
754 8.1 337 4.3 417 29.8 
Other Offenses 415 5.2 5.7 


Trends: Half the females were committed for sex offenses, and one-third for incorrigibility. 


California Youth Authority, Ibid, 
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getting the youth off good start. elimi- 
nates the traumatic experience that usually occurs 
during the waiting period for study the school 
facility. 

The Youth Authority school program centered 
four schools for boys and two schools for girls. 
The directory presents data concerning the name, 
location, average daily population, age range and 
median age the present population. 

With chronological age range among the youths 
from 21, the school programs must, ne- 
cessity, greatly diversified. large number 
the youths will ordinarily return the public 
schools fot further education upon discharge from 
the Therefore, academic instruc- 
tion has been established each school. careful 
study the educational status the youths com- 
mitted, shows that many are need remedial 
instruction. Most the youngsters are two three 
years retarded grade placement. small per- 
centage the youths are typical slow learners and 
need special education. Class enrollment 
limited children. 


the schools for older boys and girls, well 
organized prevocational and vocational training 


programs have been developed. addition the 
educational and vocational programs, physical edu- 
cation, recreational activities and work programs, 
many excellent opportunities for group guidance 
are provided through the small unit cottage living 
center. Religious services are provided through 
resident chaplains and through cooperation with 
local churches. 

continuous evaluative study made each 
youth the professional and supervisory staff. 
result the personal evaluation the staff, 
the youth scheduled for formal hearing the 
Youth Authority Board during the first two months 
following commitment the school. The youth’s 
record reviewed this hearing. His adjustment 
the institutional program and routine are dis- 
cussed and over all assessment made. Based 
this preliminary hearing, efforts are made 
guide the youth his future the school and 
the possible length commitment. Thus the 
indeterminate sentence operates both positive 
and determinant the rehabilitation 
the youth. 

special feature the treatment and training 
program are the Youth Authority Forest Camps. 


TABLE AGE ADMISSION ALL FIRST ADMISSIONS CALIFORNIA YOUTH AUTHORITY 
DURING FISCAL YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1948-52. 


All First Admissions 


Age Admission 


No. 
years 0.1 
years 0.2 
years 0.5 
years 1.1 
years 2.2 
years 10.5 
years 15.6 
years 16.5 
years 16.3 
years 11.9 
years 11.3 
years 
years 0.9 
years 
years 
Range Middle 80% 


Boys Girls 
No. 
7882 100.0 1401 100.0 
0.1 
0.3 0.1 
0.1 
0.7 
172 2.2 1.9 
393 5.0 118 8.4 
725 9.2 252 18.0 
1113 14.1 24.3 
1220 15.5 22.2 
1263 16.0 249 178 
1034 13.1 
1030 13.1 
690 8.8 0.3 
1.0 
1 
17.1 15.9 
14.7-19.8 13.8-17.8 


Trends: Though youths are admitted Youth Authority facilities from ages years, the heaviest incidence 
first admissions occurs the middle years 15-17 including 48.4 per cent total first admissions. 


California Youth Authority. 85. 
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present, there are three camps, all located the 
heart California’s giant forests. The camps were 
planned provide healthy work experience for 
non-academic youths. this case the byproduct was 
more valuable than the product—healthy outdoor 
living has improved the outlook and the habits 
many these boys. Camp life provides close 
staff-boy relationship with individual and group 
guidance activities. teaches each boy work 
member team. Evening and week-end recrea- 
tional and educational activities provided wholesome 
relaxation. addition, the State California has 
been served through well conducted fire suppression 
and property protection programs. 


Return the Community 
The ultimate goal the Youth Authority treat- 
ment and training program return rehabili- 
tated youth his her community. Behavioral 
adjustment the major criterion used determin- 
ing the return youth the community. 


TABLE IV. DIRECTORY YOUTH AUTHORITY 


FACILITIES 
Average 
Daily Age Median 

Facility Population Range Age 
Fricot Ranch School 
for Boys, 
San Andreas, California 140 8-15 13.8 
Fred Nelles School 
for Boys, 
Whittier, 310 8-16 15.3 
Paso Robles School 
for Boys, 
Paso Robles, California 138 14-17 16.2 
Preston School 
Industry, 
Waterman, California 525 16-21 17.7 
Los Guilucos School 
for Girls, 
Santa Rosa, California 170 8-16 15.3 
Ventura School for Girls, 
Ventura, California 180 15-21 17.2 
Ben Lomond Camp, 
Santa Cruz, California 16-21 19.3 
Coarsegold Camp, 
Coarsegold, California 125 16-21 19.3 
Pine Grove Camp, 
Pine Grove, California 16-21 19.3 


Northern California 

Reception Center, 

Sacramento, 150 8-21 
Southern California 

Reception Center, 

Norwalk, California 250 8-21 


though the whole period commitment directed 
toward the youth’s return the community, spe- 
cial pre-parole training program consisting four 
weeks intensified orientation does much offset 
the anxiety the returnee. 


least days prior return the commu- 
nity, the placement officer whom the ward will 
assigned informed and plans are made for 
the placement the youth the local public 
schools work experience business, indus- 
try agriculture. addition, may necessary 
provide foster home placement service. the 
final parole hearing, future plans are discussed 
among the school camp staff, the Youth Authority 
Board, the placement officer and the youth in- 
volved. After placement, the officer must continue 
supervise, counsel and assist each youth until 
she discharged from parole. 


Another aspect the community program the 
delinquency prevention and control services. Work- 
ing with lay and professional groups, fraternal and 
service organizations, community agencies, schools, 
churches, parents, and youths, this section fosters 
mass educational programs. The field service staff 
conducts community research, helps the estab- 
lishment youth community services, assists 
the development adequate juvenile bureaus and 
local detention 


Summary 


This article most appropriately summarized 
answering the question “What new about the 
Youth Authority program?” The 1952 Youth 
thority report gives the answer. The new ap- 
proach includes: 


Substitution individualized treatment place 
retributive punishment. 

Attempting view problem children children with 
problems. 

Discovering the causes maladjustment and helping 
each youth resolve his conflicts and frustrations. 

Classification including adequate diagnosis. 

Treatment individual basis. 

Replacement under supervision the community. 
Delinquency prevention, consisting of: 

(a) Consultive services the judiciary, law enforce- 
ment, detention and probation agencies. 

(b) Establishment minimum standards health, 
welfare and safety, under subsidy, for county oper- 
ated camps and schools. 

(c) Community organization. 

Compilation statistics occurrence and causation 
delinquency and the characteristics correctional school 
population. 

Research. 
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Community Understanding 
the Exceptional Child 


many years teachers, administrators, and 

socially-minded citizens have been working 
the problem getting parents accept their ex- 
ceptional children. Now, addition, both parents 
and educators realize the necessity for securing 
community acceptance and understanding these 
children. And acceptance and understanding 
they not mean sentimentalism and pity, even 
expressed gifts money provide medical and 
educational services. They mean the acceptance 
these children children with much God-given 
right have the best possible chance develop 
their potentialities has the so-called average 
normal child. 

Parents exceptional children realize the need 
for this attitude acceptance and understanding 
the part the community. Last summer when 
taught Ann Arbor and Ypsilanti, participated 
two institutes held for parents cerebral palsied 
and retarded children the Rackham School 
Michigan State Normal College. Both groups 
parents said, “We think have come the place 
where have accepted our children, but how can 
get the neighbors and the general public 
accept them? Only too often they are received 
with fear, disgust and avoidance, else with sen- 
timental pity.” 


Stages Community Reaction 


the reaction the public exceptional chil- 
dren one can recognize three stages. First, there 
fear, guilt, and resentment. primitive times this 


SAMUEL LAYCOCK former dean educa- 
tion, University Saskatchewan. This article 
based speech given ICEC’s Cincinnati con- 
vention. 
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was expressed various ways—in killing off the 
thinking them being cursed God 
being possessed devils. For example, the 
long parade history, times both the mentally 
retarded and the gifted have been thought 
devilish divine. these stages, fear the un- 
known was prominent. Traces such responses 
still remain. Mingled with fear are often feelings 
guilt and, the case the gifted, sometimes 
envy even resentment. 


The second stage the public’s response ex- 


_ceptional children one which pity, often 


very sentimental type, predominant. This found 
the members many organizations which help 
handicapped children. From their own “normal- 
ity” they look down upon such children inferior 
beings who need help. This feeling often 
complex one which can left the psychiatrists 
unravel. The point that what done done 
the name of, and the spirit of, charity. 
cannot afford, the present, despise this. 
has enabled medical and educational authorities 
get enough money provide facilities for the de- 
velopment these children and engage re- 
search. Perhaps need remind ourselves that 
the general education the children the masses 
was looked upon charity Britain and other 
parts not much more than one hundred 
years ago. The acceptance responsibility the 
whole community for the education all its chil- 
dren relatively new. Even can remember, 
boyhood, good deal feeling that those who 
had children should not taxed for the edu- 
cation the community’s children. are, in- 
deed, not yet the stage where all our communi- 
ties accept the education handicapped children 
public responsibility chargeable public funds. 
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while often make use pity our 
campaigns funds, should with our eyes 
open. ould know that sentimental pity either 
parents the community often damaging 
handicapped children. should aware, too, 
that must work towards more mature stage 
understanding and acceptance. 


What Does Understanding and 
Acceptance Mean? 


When use the words “Understanding and 
acceptance” here, mean that the exceptional 
child accepted human being endowed with 
rights the best possible chance for “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit happiness.” Those words stand 
for the point view that these children, 
dren, are entitled receive public expense 
education suited their needs and capacities 
the education the average child which 
designed accordance with his needs 
tentialities. 

“Understanding and acceptance” 
equality educational opportunity not matter 
providing the same curricula, methods teach- 
ing, and school facilities for all children but 
providing sufficiently varied curricula, methods 
teaching, and school plant and equipment give 
all children reasonably equal chance develop 
accordance with their abilities and 
more, understanding means more than tolerance 
personal relations. means relating oneself in- 
dividual children with the same acceptance dif- 
ferences and the same respect for others 
accord those with whom come contact 
ordinary living. 


How Increase Understanding 


The problem how increase the understand- 
ing and acceptance exceptional children the 
part the community. This problem has really 
two parts. One the development understand- 
ing the needs and difficulties exceptional chil- 
dren and the other the more difficult task 
helping members the public understand their 
own reactions these children. The latter 
very difficult problem and probably cannot ap- 
proached except through the former. Insight into 
one’s own motivations not easy achieve and 
yet important here, all relationships. 


Where. shall start? would seem that 


should begin with ourselves. should make 
sure, first all, that teachers exceptional 
children administrators, have advanced 
the stage acceptance and understanding these 
children—that is, the place where there fine 
blend good will and objective detachment. 

The next point attack endeavor secure 
this kind understanding the classroom teach- 
ers, principals, and administrators schools for 
average children. There little hope for com- 
munity acceptance until teachers and educators 
group have left behind them feelings disgust, 
fear, sentimental pity and are willing respect 
these children children. They need recognize, 
too, that the education exceptional children 
integral part the general education all children. 

goes without saying, course, that one the 
best guarantees getting the neighbors and the 
community accept exceptional children for 
their parents so. must, therefore, re- 
double our efforts help parents exceptional 
children accept their youngsters emotionally. 

Then, too, one the best guarantees that ex- 
ceptional children will accepted other people 
that they feel comfortable about themselves. Our 
guidance must help them accept their handicaps. 
live with them, and even, some cases, use 
them advantage. After that exactly what 
the rest have do. 


Let now consider what devices can use 
securing understanding. There would seem 
several available. Films which have been de- 
veloped from the acceptance point view can 
great value and can used with parent-teacher 
associations, service clubs, church groups, welfare 
groups. lodges, and, indeed, with any community 
group. important, however, that the show- 
ing film followed either panel discus- 
sion group discussions with consultant 
present. This permits individuals work out their 
anxieties, fears, and feelings guilt. 


Role-playing also presents possibilities. Some- 
times participants can neighbors talking over 
the back fence. other times they can neigh- 
bors talking the parents handicapped child. 
still others may assumed that parent and 
teacher are discussing the problem. partici- 
pants may play the roles teachers chatting to- 
Dramatizing problem situations this way offers 
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opportunity for individuals gain insight into 
their own reactions they identify themselves 
with, disown the reactions those doing the 
role playing. Where possible, should fol- 
lowed panel discussion, discussion buzz 
groups. 

The advantages role-playing also apply the 
use skits along the lines the mental health 
plays the Temperate Zone Series. More such 
skits are needed help promote the understanding 
exceptional children. 

While today lectures and talks have lost some 
public favor—they should not overlooked 
way helping the public understand the excep- 
tional child. Just the stating the objective facts 
may remove the fear the unknown which 
often one reason for avoidance exceptional chil- 
Both the and Canadian government 
printing offices list publications handicapping 
conditions which, more widely disseminated, 
would much dispel ignorance and lessen 
unwholesome attitudes. 

However, there are two other techniques which 
would seem essential for the development under- 
standing, and both involve firsthand contacts with 
exceptional children. These are: 

The planning orientation visits special 
classes and schools for parents and regular class 
teachers and others. 


dren. 


Getting such people participate the care 
and education exceptional children. 


The orientation visits might start with the teach- 
ers and administrators the regular school system. 
home city, for some years the teachers 
regular classes have been given occasional free 
half day for visiting special classes. proper 
preparations are made, this seems pay good 
dividends insight and understanding. 

Efforts should also directed systematically 
providing for visits public officials and promi- 
nent citizens special classes and schools. One 
the finest things own provincial mental health 
association ever did was arrange for day’s 
visit the owners the radio stations and news- 
papers the province mental hospital and 
training school for defectives. This technique 
should employed special schools and classes 
connection with various public officials and com- 
munity leaders. The visit must carefully planned 
that will lead genuine insight and under- 
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The other technique mentioned extension 
the visit—that involving some community 
leaders caring for training the handicapped 
occasional voluntary assistants special classes 
schools. Mental hygiene societies are now helping 
facilitate the use volunteers who mental 
hospitals visit with the patients, take interest 
them, and help with recreational and other ac- 
This valuable the patients and almost 
equally valuable the visitors their growth 


tivities. 


insight and understanding patients’ problems. 
Using such selected volunteer help from among 
community leaders gives backlog under- 
standing our communities. helps the children 
relate themselves other individuals than their 
teachers therapists and pays dividends in- 
creased community acceptance. 


Let’s Not Ignore the Gifted 


Before leaving the general problem acceptance, 
important remember the need increase 
public understanding and acceptance the gifted 
child. This even more difficult job than that 
securing understanding other exceptional 
children. The public apt admit, though 
grudgingly, that need use our best brains 
are make progress the fields scientific 
research, statecraft, industry, public welfare, and 
the fine arts. This resentment can overcome 
only understanding his needs and his difficulties 
finding the way use his potentialities the 
full. Admitting that society needs educate its 
best minds for its own sake important, but not 
enough. need use most the devices al- 
ready discussed interpret the public the 
problems faced the gifted child his develop- 
ment. need persuade our citizens that the 
gifted child also needs equality opportunity 
with average children develop accordance 
with his needs and abilities. 

the public which, the last analysis, deter- 
mines educational policies and provides educational 
equipment. the education exceptional chil- 
dren true general education that only 
Our type 


education will reflect society’s attitude. Only, there- 


the public can improve the schools. 


fore, improve the insight and understanding 
the public can improve the quality the 
education give our exceptional children. 
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HAT shall determine how long child who 
physically handicapped, either orthopedical- 
with chronic illness, can profitably remain 
the special class hospital which has been 
admitted? Some criteria judgment vital 
importance the individual child and his family. 
equally important administrators public 
health programs order that available community 
funds and personnel may used for the greatest 
advantage the greatest number patients 
need any particular service offered the com- 
munity. 

Evidence (1) accumulating that not infre- 
quently handicapped child may admitted 
in-patient hospital convalescent institution 
special class for handicapped children 
school, assigned home teacher for instruc- 
tion home, and remain there long beyond the 
period when this special service medically nec- 
essary. Not only this pattern potential psy- 
chological damage the individual child, but 
also deprives another child the service who may 
desperately need and who may expected 
benefit from it. Evidence (2) has also been found 
that. urban area such New York City, 
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physical therapy has been given poliomyelitis 
patients beyond the period when many medical au- 
thorities consider significantly beneficial 
the patient. The basic need is, therefore, for care- 
ful supervision the patients and some indices 
evaluate patients’ progress, lack progress, 
periodically. 

previous report (3), which described the spe- 
cial classes public school for children severely 
disabled with cerebral palsy, included such record 
progress. This report described the services pro- 
vided and the costs and presented data 
dren who were cared for over seven-year period 
one such unit for children. Fourteen the 
children (22 per cent) had made sufficient 
progress transferred orthopedic class 
public school within average period 
school months. The present report gives data ac- 
cumulated from four special school units for chil- 
dren with cerebral palsy New York City during 
the academic school year 1952-1953, 10-month 
period. 


Background Information 


The New York City Department Health and 
Board Education jointly operate four special 
school units regular public schools for children 
severely disabled with cerebral palsy. These units 
are jointly financed these two departments 
municipal government and the United Cerebral 
Palsy New York City, Inc. Each unit planned 
for children between the ages and years. 
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Personnel for each unit consists part-time med- 
ical director (who may pediatrician, 
orthopedic surgeon, physiatrist), two physical 
therapists, one occupational therapist, one speech 
therapist, two full-time attendants, and half-time 
secretary. addition, pediatric coordinator, 
medical social worker, and psychologist are as- 
signed all four units. Public health nursing 
services part-time basis are provided part 
the general health service for all children the 
public school which the special cerebral palsy 
school unit located. 

These special units are planned provide educa- 
tion, health services, and special therapy for edu- 
cable children who are too severely handicapped 
physically attend regular orthopedic classes 
the public schools. The immediate goal 
habilitate soon possible children who can 
school later. The average cost per child per year 
for all the services $1,813; including $919 for 
health, therapy and attendant services; $416 for 
educational services; and $478 for transportation 
and from school. 


General Activities the Four Units 


Summary Activities Four Special School Units for 
Children with Cerebral Palsy New York City 1952-1953 


No. No. 
screened for admission during 
school year 
Ineligible 
Able attend regular class 
Able attend orthopedic class 
Children attending units during school year 
Admitted thru screening 
Children discharged during end 
Children register end school year 


Children with severe behavior disorders, immaturity 
development, and serious parental problems. 

The gross activities the four school units dur- 
ing 1952-53 are summarized here. There were 
children the four units who were held over from 
the previous school year, and addition 129 chil- 
dren had screening examination performed 
the staff the school units. this latter group, 
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children (36 per cent) were admitted, chil- 
dren per cent) were eligible for admission and 
were placed waiting list, and children (55 
per cent) were found ineligible for admission. 
this group children who were ineligible, 
were found mildly handicapped that 
they could attend regular orthopedic class 
public school immediately, and children were 
found ineligible for admission because 
mental deficiency. There were children dis- 
charged during, the end of, the school year, 
leaving children the register. 


Analysis the Children Already the Units 
the Beginning the School Year 


There were children already the register 
the four special school units September 1952. 
These children were held over from the previous 
school year because the staff was the opinion 
that they had not made sufficient progress 
transferred the next step (orthopedic class) with- 
the public school system. Table presents the 
data regarding their functional status the begin- 
ning the school year and again months later 
the end the school year. will seen that 
many this group were seriously handicapped 
the beginning the school year, particularly 
such areas independent dressing, ambulation, 
standing, toilet activities, speech, self-feeding, etc. 
—in other words, the activities daily living 
and communication with others. the end 
the school year, small percentage this group 
had made significant progress. The most progress 
was made such areas social and emotional 
adjustment and speech, with some progress am- 
bulation, standing and self-feeding and on—in 
other words, the activities daily living and 
communication with others. 


Analysis the Children Newly Admitted 
the Units 

There were children admitted for the first time 
the four special units during the school year 
1952-53. Table presents the data regarding their 
status upon admission the units, and again 
months later the end the school year. This 
group was also composed seriously disabled 
children. 

comparison status the “newly admitted 
group” with that the “already register group” 
the beginning the school year shows that the 


newly admitted group had higher percentage 
children handicapped areas dressing and 
social and emotional adjustment, but less 
areas ambulation and self-feeding. The status 
the two groups was approximately the same 
the beginning the year the areas sitting. 
standing, toilet activities, and speech. However, 
the end the school year, this group newly 
admitted children had higher percentage chil- 
dren making progress all functions than the “al- 
ready register” group. The newly admitted 
group made their greatest progress self-feeding, 
social and emotional adjustment and speech, with 
sitting, ambulation, and standing next. The least 
progress was made dressing and toilet activities. 


Analysis Discharge Children from the 
Special School Units 


the end the 1952-53 school year, chil- 
dren were discharged from the four units. this 
group, one was transferred regular class and 
orthopedic class. One child was discharged be- 
cause mental deficiency and three because 
serious behavior problems. Thus, the 108 chil- 
dren cared for the four units during the school 
year, (13 per cent) had made such progress 
period months that they were able 
transferred regular class with normal children 
orthopedic class with less severely disabled 
children. 


TABLE FUNCTIONAL STATUS CHILDREN BEGINNING AND END SCHOOL YEAR 
(Children already register beginning school year 1952-1953 Total children) 


Status Beginning Year 


Children with 
Function Ability 

No. 
Independent Feeding 
Independent Dressing 
Independent Toilet Activities 


Status End School Year 


Children without Children with Children without 
Ability Ability Ability 


Only applies those children unable perform functions beginning school year. 


According majority opinion entire staff unit. 


TABLE II. FUNCTIONAL STATUS CHILDREN BEGINNING AND END SCHOOL YEAR 
(Children Newly Admitted during School Year 1952-1953 (Total Children) 

Status Admission Status End School Year 

Children with Children without Children with Children without 
Function Ability Ability Ability Ability 

No. No. No. No. 


Only applies those children unable perform function admission beginning school year. 


According majority opinion entire staff unit. 
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Reason for Discharge Children from the Special 
School Units 


Number 


Reason Children 


Intelligence Status Children Determined 
October 1952, well-qualified full time 


psychologist was added the staff the four spe- 
cial school units. One his major duties was the 
administration psychological examinations the 
children already within the units, and the screening 
all children determine eligibility for admis- 
sion. children already the units, found 
(23 per cent) superior intelligence, and 
(51 per cent) average intelligence better. 
Eleven children (16 per cent) tested from border- 
line mentality through dull normal, and six chil- 
dren per cent) were found mentally defec- 
tive. Arrangements are currently being made 
transfer these six mentally defective children out 
school units more appropriate community 
services. 

During the school year, the psychologist tested 


TABLE INTELLIGENCE STATUS CHIL- 
DREN DETERMINED PSYCHOLOGICAL 


EXAMINATION 
for Both 
Results School Admission Groups 


Superior (110 
Borderline through 
Dull Normal 
Mental Defective 
(below 
Undetermined (not 
possible decide 
whether mental de- 
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children screening examination for possible 
admission the special units. The test results 
this group show quite different distribution from 
that the group already the units. Three chil- 
dren per cent) were found superior 
intelligence and children (31 per cent) aver- 
age intelligence. Thus per cent the children 
evaluated during the screening examination were 
average intelligence better. Five children (11 
per cent) were found borderline dull 
normal intelligence, and (48 per cent) were 
found mentally defective. two cases 
this group, was not possible arrive rea- 
sonably definite conclusion (Table III). 


Comparison Results Within the Individual 
School Units 


The four individual school units each analyzed 
their own data for possible significant differences 
pattern among the units. The data contained 
such small numbers that was not possible draw 
any conclusions from the experience one school 
vear. Such data should continue collected 
individual schools for period several years 
ascertain any significant differences exist 
spite the fact that manual (4) describing uni- 
form policies now use all four units. For 
example, would important know (a) any 
school were admitting more less severely dis- 
abled children than the others: (b) children were 
showing different rates progress the various 
units: (c) any school were admitting retain- 
ing mentally defective children which would 
contrary present policy. This type informa- 
tion would great supervisory value. 


Discussion 


evident from the data presented that the 
children who were newly admitted the special 
cerebral palsy school units during the school year 
made more progress generally the 
functions listed this evaluation than the group 
children already the register the special 
units the beginning the school year. This same 
type analysis should performed for the cur- 
rent school year 1953-1954. the same results are 
found, then the administrators the program will 
faced with basic decision. the current prac- 
tice holding over considerable number 
children the special units from year year con- 


tinues, there may backlog children the 
units who have reached plateau. The question 
decided whether retain these children 
the special units and add more special units the 
program, whether discharge such children 
from the units that other children may ad- 
mitted. 

these children are discharged from the special 
units, they must either returned their homes 
home instruction, they must placed 
hospitals convalescent institutions. The alterna- 
tive placing these children home instruction 
undesirable one, because the children would 
probably regress physically due less intensive 
health and therapy services, and would probably 
regress psychologically due the isolation the 
homebound child. The alternative placing these 
children in-patient hospital service con- 
valescent institution equally undesirable, due 
the fact that the child then separated from his 
family, and also the fact that in-patient hospital 
convalescent care more expensive the com- 
munity. 

known that least three additional special 
school units are urgently needed. One needed for 
the one borough (Staten Island) presently not pro- 
vided with this such unit expected 
open about one year. additional unit 
needed for children this same age group (4-10 
since the existing four units now have 
large enough waiting list justify such unit. 
And finally, additional unit needed for older 
children (11-17 years age), for whom there 
similar service the city. Such unit for older 
children should have. addition, the services 
vocational counselor for the vocational testing, 
guidance. training and placement necessary for 
many the children become self-supporting and 
productive members society. Because there 
similar service special unit for older children 
the city, these children are now home instruc- 
tion living institutions unnecessary expense 
the community. 

Another gap this program the fact that 
now plan has been made for careful evalua- 
tion these children from the viewpoint hear- 
ing and visual problems, and for careful evaluation 
those children having convulsive disorders. 
Plans are currently being worked out for thor- 
ough opthalmological evaluation each child with 


cerebral palsy, and hoped that this service will 
begin the very near future. Evaluation the 
hearing and convulsive disorder aspects must 
delayed until there are adequate services with 
assured high quality care developed within New 
York City handle large numbers children. 

One the unanswered questions the problem 
cerebral palsy that how prevalent mental 
retardation may expected any given 
“cerebral palsied population.” The authors are 
aware that the group children who were eval- 
uated here may not constitute representative sam- 
pling the total cerebral palsied population 
the city. The results psychological examinations. 
relative the percentages the various intelli- 
gence levels, may therefore not representative. 

suggested that this type analysis, 
least similar study approach, used evaluate 
the programs cerebral palsied children who are 
now in-patient services hospitals and con- 
valescent institutions, those who are now home 
instruction, and those who are now receiving the 
barrage medical and therapy services special 
cerebral palsy clinics hospital out-patient depart- 
ments. 

final suggestion community planning. 
some thought should given those children 
who handicapped with poliomyelitis, 
muscular dystrophy, multiple congenital malforma- 
tions, etc., who likewise require and would benefit 
from these similar services. They, too, should 
provided for any broad community program 
for handicapped children. 


Summary 


This report describes one method used eval- 
uate the progress 108 children four cerebral 
palsy units public schools New York City 
during the school year 1952-1953. General criteria 
used were functions such sitting, standing, am- 
dressing, toilet activities, 
speech, and social and emotional adjustment. 
the end the school year, the group newly ad- 
mitted the special units during the year had gen- 
erally made more progress than the group chil- 
dren who were the register the beginning 
the school year. Thirteen per cent all the chil- 
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SPECIAL CLASSES 


for Gifted Children Cleveland 


HILE little attention has been given 
the special educational needs gifted children 
many parts the country, Cleveland has for 
years been working program for children with 
superior ability. The most important characteristic 
this plan, the Major Work Program, enrich- 
ment. The gifted children, grouped together 
classes, are not pushed through subject matter 
more rapid rate, but are allowed delve more 
deeply into material and find out more about the 
subject matter taught the same grade level, than 
the average child would able do. 

The program is, course, concerned with the 
development knowledges and skills the subject 
areas, but has other less tangible aims well. 
Some these are: 

Increasing the range knowledge and skills 

for the students 


Developing alertness 


Developing initiative and creative power 
Developing critical thinking 


plan, execute, and judge 


Developing increased ability share 
undertaking 
Developing 
The program that makes these purposes into reali- 
ties has been organized Cleveland follows: 


Organization the Major Work Program 


There are Major Work Classes different 
elementary schools, three junior high schools, and 
three senior high schools. some the elementary 


WALTER BARBE associate professor 
education, University Chattanooga. 


DOROTHY NORRIS supervisor, Major Work 
Program, Ohio. 
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schools Cleveland there are several Major Work 
Classes, while others there none. Children who 
are eligible for Major Work from schools which 
there are classes usually transfer school 
ing such class. the three junior high schools 
and the three senior high schools there ordinarily 
one Major Work Class each half grade. When 
there are enough students warrant more than 
one class, another class organized. 


Each elementary school Major Work Class in- 
cludes three grades. The earliest level which this 
combination begins the second half the first 
grade. The combination the three grades varies, 
but second, third, and fourth fourth, fifth, and 
sixth are the usual combinations. the high school 
level there only one grade each class, but the 
student frequently takes subjects his choice with 
the general high school group rather than the special 
group. effort made keep the size Major 
Work Classes minimum, but because heavy 
elementary school enrollment, there are often 

instance any child accelerated double- 
promoted the Cleveland schools. Those who grasp 
materials rapidly enough progress faster rate 
are candidates for the Major Work Classes. 

Every child the Cleveland Public Schools 
given group intelligence tests soon after entering 
school. From this test P.L.R. (Probable Learning 
Rate) derived. Those children who receive 
P.L.R. which indicates that they might possibly 
Major Work candidates are given the Stanford-Binet 
individual intelligence test. the test indicates 
125 above, the child recommended for 
the Major Work Program. 

The school then informs the parents the child’s 
superior ability. With their permisgign will 
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any grade from the first through the twelfth, but 
usually happens around the third. Probably 
per cent the Major Work Class students are 
identified the time they reach the third grade. 
Parents Cleveland are well aware of, and inter- 
ested in, Major Work Classes. They rarely fail 
give consent for their children enter into 
the program. 

Elementary school teachers for Major Work 
Classes are chosen from those Cleveland’s regular 
classrooms. teacher who has two years ex- 
perience with the highest rating from her supervisors 
may considered for the assignment. Not all 
teachers want Major Work Class, nor are all 
teachers who are rated “excellent” the regular 
classroom situation successful Major Work teach- 
ers. One the reasons “excellent” teachers have 
sometimes been unsuccessful the Major Work 
situation has been because they were more tra- 
ditional their thinking and were unable adjust 
the unregimented methods the classes for the 
gifted. Those who are interested teaching and 
able teach Major Work Class are chosen. They 
confer regularly problems and methods teach- 
ing procedure. The program characterized 
superior teaching. 


Subject Matter 

The content actual subject matter treated 
both elementary and high schools Major Work 
classes only slightly different from that regular 
classes. elementary school, indicated elsewhere 
the children cover French well the usual 
elementary subjects. High school students make the 
ordinary high school subject matter choices except 
that gifted children more often choose college pre- 
paratory work than the average. 

There are some special provisions for the Major 
Work Classes junior and senior high school but 
they are less formalized and not easily described 
those the elementary school level. The gifted 
students continue grouped together home 
rooms and frequently, but not invariably, the 
same classes. The gifted young people share many 
subject classes with the general school population 
and their program differs from the regular program 
only each individual subject teacher may choose 
vary for class with superior intellectual 
ability. 

The Procedures 
The greatest differences between the Major Work 


plan and the ordinary classroom plan lie the 
elementary school procedures. these procedures 
which are described length here. 

Visitors elementary school Major Work Classes 
often remark these facts. 

The children not hold their hands be- 
fore speaking. 

The pupils solve disciplinary problems. 

The pupils decide when continue another 
unit work. 

The group leader responsible for seeing that 
everyone participates. 

Pupils present well-prepared talks. 

Talks and group reports are evaluated the 
pupils. 

The study French begins the primary 
grades. 

Each pupil eager learn. 

many teachers none these facts seem 
unusual. They could correctly labeled 
ments modern education.” the degree 
which they are carried out, and their effectiveness 
that outstanding. 

Major Work children are taught immediately 
upon entering the class that when they have some- 
thing say the class, all they have 
speak they would ordinary conversation. 
course the child needs learn certain rules 
govern him making his contribution. must 
not interrupt when someone else speaking, nor 
should monopolize the conversation when 
has the floor. two more children begin 
speak the same time, the child who has spoken 
more recently yields the other. 


The teacher usually not the leader, but 
active participant conducting the class. child 
known the group leader president usually 
charge during the presentation unit any 
type material. responsible for maintaining 
discipline—that is, for seeing that the ordinary 
rules courtesy are respected. their enthusiasm 
these children, like others, are sometimes carried 
away what they are doing and forget the rights 
others the class. The teacher may enter in, 
but more frequently the leader will reprimand the 
pupil. The leader always has the backing the 
vately, but the decision the time made 
the leader. 

Sometimes the best prepared lesson will not end 
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exactly when should. Either will drag out 
that becomes boring, cut too short and 
the points are not crystallized. the ordinary 
class, the teacher must decide when unit should 
end. the Major Work Class, since the pupils 
are the best position know when they have 
really learned the material, the responsibility for 
ending the study and discussion lies with the leader 
and the group. This means that all students must 
learn early objective about the value 
discussion the whole group. 

The group leader also responsible for seeing 
that all children participate the discussion. If, 
the end unit certain pupils have not con- 
tributed and others were allowed monopolize the 
conversation, the group leader’s grade lowered. 
Since group leaders change several times daily and 
each child realizes that will soon leader 
and must depend upon the class for cooperation, 
the children are usually careful see that everyone 
who should speak, does. 

These children research even the primary 
level, presenting their material the class the 
form talks. Each child responsible for pre- 
senting research talk about minutes long once 
both these are entirely him. marks 
the date when wants present his talk the 
calendar the front the room, and that date 
the chairman presents him the class. Sometimes 
the “catchy” title entered the calendar doesn’t 
describe the subject, and the talk surprise 
the entire class. 


Several months are often spent preparation 
these talks. Five-minute talks are frequently 
assigned during the semester, but the 20-minute 
talk standing assignment that every child 
must meet. The ability even the youngest child 
organize his thoughts, collect information, and 
present the material the class interesting 
manner goal early achieved and one which 
most adults never attain. 

the end each unit study talk, the 
chairman the group the president the class 
begins discussion calling the meeting order. 
Following Robert’s Rules Order carefully (the 
parliamentarian will delight discovering infrac- 
tions the rules) nominations are made 
the quality the work. 

Discussion follows which points out strengths and 
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weaknesses the worl and what was learned from 
it. child does not know why dislikes some- 
thing, does not speak. the responsibility 
the chairman see that the criticism always 
constructive. The teacher’s opinions are sometimes 
given and considered. Then the 
grates the material presented discussion and 
someone calls for vote. this way group reports 
are evaluated and the children receive grades. 

The “extra” subject Major Work Classes 
French conversation. was made part the 
curriculum because the enthusiasm and ability 
young children for foreign language. Both 
German and Spanish have been tried but have not 
had the acceptance that French has received. For 
approximately minutes each day elementary 
children are taught French—half the class 
time leaving for the special room where the 
French teacher waiting. Dramatizations and 
games, every possible device used increase 
the spoken vocabulary. For instance presenting 
dramatization The Three Bears, the pupils and 
the teacher lib length. They change the script 
suits their own purposes, and two pre- 
sentations are the same. The delight with which 
the children greet this activity suggests that 
might have even wider application the schools. 

French grammar taught the elementary 
schools for believed that this age the 
acquisition vocabulary more natural. Each 
French teacher teaches four five different 
elementary schools. Her salary the only item 
which the program for the gifted more ex- 
pensive than that the average child the 
public school. 

Mastery Subject Matter 

“Do these children learn the subject matter 
essential the early primary grades?” question 
some strangers the program. Achievement tests 
indicate that they are more than adequately mas- 
tering the material their grade level and are, 
addition, being stimulated greater participation. 


Effective Program for the Gifted 
The procedures used Major Work classes are 
not greatly different from those found any good 
classroom. The extent which many the pro- 
cedures can carried out is, course, greater 
for the children have greater capabilities. The 
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1940-1950 
Developments the Field Mental Deficiency 


ten-year period from 1940 1950 can well 

thought most significant period the 
organized attack the problems mental de- 
ficiency. The progress that has been made has been 
satisfying professional workers who have con- 
cerned themselves with this problem. has been 
deeply gratifying parents the mentally retarded 
since for the first time they have been able feel 
secure that society has finally come grips with 
their dilemma. 

Professional workers need pause and reflect 
developments their respective disciplines. 
evaluating the significance isolated events and 
scrutinizing the larger pattern trends, possible 
gain new insights and new points reference 
from which new solutions problems may come. 
The decades ahead may even more dramatic 
the systematic attack the problems relating 
mental deficiency increased tempo. moral 
and social philosophies moved the direction 
elevating the position the individual, the mentally 
deficient along with other unfortunates have come 
find their rightful place the world. 

order more fully appreciate the significance 
this period which has been the culmination 
centuries painfully slow progress, necessary 
review the colorful parade events which have 
led the present. Certain episodes have been chosen 
mark the shifts and trends which one way 
another have paved the way. important 
remember that none these events are isolated 
phenomenon. Each episode overlaps another and 
part larger drama involving powerful social 
forces that have been work elevate the role 
mankind our times. 

shall move quickly over the 2,000 years dur- 
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ing which the mentally deficient were tortured, 
killed, revered, coddled the turn the 19th 
Century where the story begins. 


Historical Background 

The person who was play the most significant 
role the unfolding this story was boy about 
years age. Victor, was later called, 
was found some hunters the forests France. 
was little more than animal and was taken, 
biting and snarling, crude cart Aveyron, 
nearby village. Here was displayed much the 

Shortly thereafter came the attention 
number leading medical authorities and was 
said idiot. However, young physician, 
Dr. Jean Marc Gaspard Itard, self-styled specialist 
interested the deaf, disagreed with the diagnosis 
Dr. Philippe Pinel, who was the leading authority 
mental diseases the time. Itard proposed that 
the child was defective due acute environmental 
deprivation and that with proper training was 
more than likely that might become normal 
person. Itard was ridiculed for his brashness but 
was intrigued with the idea that took the 
child his institution for the deaf. Here night and 
day for more than five years Dr. Itard labored with 
Victor, attempting teach him talk and learn 

The notes from the memoirs Dr. Itard reveal 
the spirit dedication which compelled him keep 
what was then almost impossible task. The 
study was abruptly ended one day when Itard, 
flare temper, threatened throw the child out 
the window when seemed particularly obsti- 
nate. The relationship between Victor his 
teacher was never again the same and coincidentally 
Victor developed what seemed grand-mal 
seizures. 

Turning his notes and the responsibility for the 
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child over Dr. Eduoard Seguin, the deeply dis- 
couraged Itard announced that his work had been 
utter failure and turned his attention other 
things. Somewhat later, however, the French Acad- 
emy Science considered his work significant 
that was awarded national honors. 

Thus, 150 years ago, was launched the first sys- 
tematic study the mentally deficient, thereby 
establishing the first great landmark what was 
become important movement. 

Dr. Seguin became devoted student mental 
deficiency and his work soon took international 
significance. Naturally enough, hecause his medi- 
cal background, approached the problem 
mental deficiency from physiological standpoint. 
regularly published reports his work and his 
textbooks became the standard references the 
literature. was our good fortune that was 
persuaded come the United States serve 
consultant several our leading institutions. 
Here, atmosphere political and intellectual 
freedom, Dr. Seguin laid the foundations and prin- 
ciples which influence the course the 
development American institutions and public 
school special classes later date. 

offshoot his thinking found expression 
the work the late Madame Maria Montessori who 
had studied with Seguin Europe. She combined 
the physiological approach Seguin with the newer 
approach child development espoused Fred- 
erich Froebel. Her work flourished here and abroad 
meteoric fashion and her “didactic materials” 
strongly influenced special education. 

Paris, Doctors Binet and Simon had begun 
study the problem measuring intelligence. Their 
work the development intelligence tests was 
have salutory effect the growth American 
institutions for the feeble-minded and public school 
special classes. Dr. Henry Goddard the Vine- 
land Training School, who had been interested 
the study the hereditary aspects mental de- 
ficiency, hurried France learn these new 
tests and shortly thereafter introduced the Binet 
test this country. 

Lewis Terman later standardized these tests 
American children and the era mental testing 
was under way. For the first time the nebulous 
phenomenon intelligence could measured. 
Psychologists began apply their new-found skills 
with boundless enthusiasm and discovered thou- 
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sands mental defectives our midst. The 
became the password the inner mysteries hu- 
man behavior. Countless thousands children 
were hurried off state institutions and the pres- 
sures numbers hastened the growth special 
classes for the mentally handicapped. 

However, other forces were work. addition 
the fact that could now measure intelligence 
with reasonable accuracy, populations were the 
increase. The country was just beginning enjoy 
the wealth created the mechanization our in- 
dustry. The demand for child labor lessened and 
pressures were brought bear keep children 
school. Compulsory school attendance laws were 
passed and local schools began feel the impact 


new problems “laggards our 


dence, Rhode Island, established the first public 
school special class 1896. Other cities along the 
east coast began emulate Providence and shortly 
after 1900 the big cities the Middle West had 


started their programs. 


With the demand for increased services for chil- 
dren the public schools, serious teacher person- 
nel problem developed. The residential schools with 
their going programs became natural sources 
which turn for trained teachers. The Training 
School Vineland became the prototype pro- 
fessional training programs which were introduced 
other institutions the next few decades. The 
teachers with experience such institutions have 
given impetus the movement which has grown 
its present dimensions the decade between 
1940 and 1950. 


interesting note trend the past four 
five years toward making greater use residential 
schools training teachers the mentally retarded. 


The Mental Hygiene Movement 


The mental hygiene movement this couutry 
needs some mention here. Mental deficiency has 
been traditionally associated with mental illness and 
since institutions for the feeble-minded were domi- 
nated the medical profession was logical that 
many psychiatrists would identify with the prob- 
lems the mentally deficient. Psychologists 
addition their interest psychometrics con- 
cerned themselves with the adjustment children 
and became deeply interested the study the 
mentally retarded. Public interest growing out 
this movement provided sound basis for the de- 


velopment effective legislation not only for the 
mentally ill but for the mentally retarded well. 
due time, period institutional reform was ini- 
tiated and the problems treatment and training 
took precedence over custodial care basis for 
the institutional program. few years teacher 
training institutions began stress the importance 
mental health and teachers began assume 
more aggressive role understanding young 


children. 


The Influence the Institution the 
Curriculum the Special Class 


population increases forced the growth 
American institutions was natural that should 
turn European countries for direction. 
tions for the feeble-minded had already become well 
developed France, England, Germany, and some 
the Nordic countries. European institutions were 
now providing humane custodial care those in- 
dividuals need confinement after Dr. Pinel 
had cast off the chains and shackles the insane 
and feebleminded The programs, the 
design 
strongly influenced American observers. The pub- 
lic school special class, new kind service for 
the mentally retarded, naturally leaned heavily 
the programs the American institutions. The 
hallmark the institutional training programs was 
deeply imprinted American public school 
special classes. 

ogists were being trained institutions. Conse- 
quently, institutionally oriented workers moved 
into public school service, training activities the 
residential school programs were transplanted with 
slight modification into the public schools. you 
had visited special classes the larger cities you 
might have found children busily engaged mak- 
ing rugs, scrubbing brushes, raffia baskets and 
mats, Swiss lace. This institutional handwork 
era dominated the public school special class for 
nearly years. Even today may find articles 
such large four harness looms, brush and 
cane for chairs forgotten attics and storerooms. 


The Progressive Education Movement 


The institutional influences. however, were 
challenged new approach school experi- 
ences set forth John Dewey and his followers. 


and their 


genuine excitement education. The “activity 
movement,” the “project method,” and other titles 
were used describe philosophy education 
that was centered about the needs the child. 
Progressive education became the by-word the 
disciples and the epithet the pedagogical diehards. 


Much what might ascribed progressive 
education had already been found work well 
with the retarded teachers with imagination at- 
tempted develop activities for the mentally re- 
tarded child. the gospel progressive educa- 
tion became general was find acceptance 
special classes partly because the more formal 
academic programs were recognized inadequate. 


The Scientific Movement 


was not long before the educational scene was 
dominated scientists instead philosophers. 
Educational psychologists became interested the 
learning process. result the work Thorn- 
dike and others much research was directed the 
study the problems learning with strong 
emphasis the traditional three other 
time educational history was much learned 
about how read, write, and spell. For quarter 
century the classroom was dominated 
Thorndikian laws learning. Thereafter, there 
began slow but noticeable trend away from the 
informal,.less structured program the progres- 
sive educators era drills and skills. 

was natural that teachers trained the tradi- 
tion pure science would begin question the 
“handwork” oriented curriculum the special class 
and the incidental learnings the activity pro- 
gram. Experience began show that the men- 
tally retarded child was able acquire effective tools 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Until fairly 
recent time the special class curriculum with its 
emphasis the three R’s might well thought 
the “watered curriculum the ele- 
mentary school. 


The war years fortified the popular notion that 
children were woefully lacking “the funda- 
mentals.” “Evidence” was produced show that 
the schools were not teaching young people the 
most elemental knowledge the three R’s. Under 
these pressures special class teachers, along with 
others, continued devote considerable time 
academic instruction. 

More recently educators have been directing 
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ADVANCE GOING STATE FEDERATIONS 

Each state federation will receive advance 
from International for 1954-55 for operating ex- 
penses. Checks will mailed from headquarters 
Friday, November federation’s allotment 
will amount cents per member the basis 
last year’s membership. 


AAIB PROPOSE COOPERATION 

Interest united profession educators 
exceptional children spreading. More and more 
all realize the necessity for being highly spe- 
cialized our respective areas, and the same 
time have general understanding and working 
knowledge the entire field education for 
exceptional children. 

The American Association Instructors the 
Blind their recent convention Batavia, Y., 
reiterated this need. voiced endorsement for its 
own specialized program and the same time 
unanimously passed resolution proposing close 
cooperation with ICEC. 

President Dabney has instructed headquarters 
explore the possibilities closer working 
relationship with AAIB and has placed the sub- 
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Grand Rapids Furniture Museum 


ject the agenda for the next executive com- 


mittee meeting. 


GRAND RAPIDS FEATURE THESE HEADLINERS 


With section meetings different areas 
special education which Grand Rapids will offer 
enrich each special educator’s understanding 
developments his own field, the November 10-13 
Regional will bring ICEC attendants these fea- 
tured speakers: 


Mary Jane Ward, author 
The Snake Pit will speak the 
November luncheon. 
autobiographical story 
woman’s struggle 
sanity was published 
countries and made into 
prize-winning motion picture. 
Today, Miss Ward, through 
her writings and lectures, 
member the National Asso- 
ciation for Health and 
director Illinois Society for 
Mental Health, helping 
arouse Americans the seri- 
ousness mental health prob- 
lems. 

Aloysius Church, M.D., 
speaks the President’s din- 
ner Psychiatrist Looks 
Special Education.” Dr. 
Church consultant psychia- 
trist for Detroit Board Edu- 
cation and assistant medical 
superintendent St. Joseph’s 
Retreat, Dearborn, Mich., 
private mental hospital. has 
taught both Fordham Uni- 
versity, and Wayne University. 

Bruno Bettelheim, speaker 
the second general meeting 


Aloysius Church 


Bruno Bettelheim 
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Mary Jane Ward 


principal the Sonia Shankman Orthogenic 
school. was born and educated Vienna, 
Austria, where received his Ph.D. psycho- 
analytic training. author several books, 
among them Love not Enough, report the 
work the Shankman School, and coauthor with 
Morris, Janowitz Dynamics Prejudice. 


John Tenny will sound the keynote the 
first general meeting, speaking “Better Under- 
standing Special Educa- 
tion.” past president 
the Council, attendant 


many conventions the past, 

cation Wayne University, 


infectious enthusiasm for the 
cause exceptional children 
which makes him excellent choice for setting 
the tone the convention. 


John Tenny 


NOMINATIONS CHAIRMAN SEEKS YOUR HELP 


It’s big job collect suggestions for positions 
the governing board. That’s why Francis 
Doyle, chairman, wants your help. has large 
committee, with person representing each 
state having 100 more ICEC members. addi- 
tion, has eight members-at-large. you have 
choices for the vacancies among the officers and 
for board member for your state—and you really 
should have—please name them. 


have two chances annually help deter- 
mine who our incoming officers will be. This 
your first and best chance for 1955. Nominations 
are more important than elections. give Chair- 
man Doyle helping hand. 


Offices which must filled the governing 
board for the year beginning July 1955, will 
president-elect, recording secretary, treasurer, and 
state members from Missouri*, Nebraska, North 
Carolina*, New Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, 
Michigan*, and Minnesota. See Journal, page 
for present incumbent. 


Each state marked with asterisk will elect 
its member the ICEC board its own federa- 
tion convention. Each the other states listed 
could the same established duly organized 


federation and held appropriate business meet- 
ing prior the ICEC spring convention. 

the meantime, direct your suggestions for 
these offices the member the nominations com- 
mittee from your state you have one. Otherwise 
the member nearest you. 

Your nominations committee are: 

Thompson, State Dept. Education, Little 

Rock, Ark. 

Mary Frances Martin, 400 South Van Ness, Los 

Angeles Calif. 

Geraldine Carpenter, First Ave., 

Miami, Fla. 

Samuel Kirk, Nevada St., Urbana, 
Agnes Mahoney, 4227 Broadway, Indianapolis, 

Ind. 

Ruby Van Meter, University, Des Moines, 

Towa. 

Gwen Retherford, State Dept. Education, 

Frankfort, Ky. 

Frances Mullen, 591 Park St., Dorchester 24, 

Mass. 

Mary Zudick, 8285 Morrow Circle Detroit 

Mich. 

Anne Whitten, 1299 Grand Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Myrtle Miller, Renick St., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Don Warner, 4931 Pratt St., Omaha, Nebr. 

York, 437 Kings Highway, Haddonfield, N.J. 
Daniel Cloud, 555 Knollwood Road, White 

Plains, N.Y. 

Jay Hickes, 3100 Clark St., Charlotte, N.C. 
Evelyn 180 Mulberry, Chillicothe, 

Ohio. 

Don Warren, Department Education, Parlia- 
ment Bldg., Toronto, Ontario. 

Joy Hills Gubser, State Dept. Education, Sa- 
lem, Oreg. 

Lester Myer, Dept. Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Agnes Rogers, 2500 Franklin Road, Nashville, 

Tenn. 

William Wolfe, University Texas, Sutton Hall, 

Austin, Texas. 

Ross Hamilton, State Dept. Public Instruction, 

Old Capitol Bldg., Olympia, Wash. 

Alice Streng, Courtland Milwaukee, 

11, Wisc. 

John Boland, Jr., Speech Clinic, Crippled 

Children’s Hospital, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Norris Bush, 414 14th St., Denver, Colo. 


Mamie Jones, 1166 Orme Circle, Atlanta, Ga. 

Joseph Lerner, Director Training, Arizona 
Children’s Colony, Coolidge, Ariz. 

John McCormick, Div. Speech, State Dept. 
Public Instruction, Topeka, Kans. 

June Miller, University Kansas Medical Center, 
Kansas City Kans. 

James Minor, 8807 Sherman Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 10, D.C. 

Mildred Stanton, East St., Suffield, Conn. 

Chairman, Francis Doyle, 721 Capitol Ave., 

Sacramento 14, Calif. 


APOLOGY 

are sorry your Journal came folded last 
month. Our printers, unintentionally, slipped. 

This month are experimenting. Your 
Journal will bound extra manila cover. 
remove it, hold the magazine straight up, 
grasp the extra cover the top the fold and 
pull straight down, parallel with the staples. 
that way the mailing cover will tear off cleanly. 
shall interested learn later how you like 
the plan. 


TREASURER GATES REPORTS 

Organization costs, like everything else, have 
been the increase. ICEC’s board saw what 
was coming some time ago, and through its finance 
committee, recommended increase dues. These 
were voted the delegate assembly the 1953 
convention Boston and confirmed last May 
Cincinnati. the meantime, ICEC has operated 
deficit spending. 

was thought desirable not disrupt Council 
development pending receipt the new dues. That 
why dip was made into our surplus. How- 
ever, for the immediate future, come what may, 
ICEC not only committed live within its new 
income, but committed restore its surplus. 
The new budget recommended the last con- 
vention and adopted the board, calls for just 
that. faced short-term emergency and met 
it. Now are set for long-term, sound 
financing. 

The report when compared with the 
previous year shows substantial increased costs 
all items except general operation. also shows 
increased revenues all items except grants. 
However, increased expenditures were greater 
than increased revenues, leaving actual operat- 
ing loss $9,065.12. 


RECEIPTS, JUNE 1953-MAY 31, 1954 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TOTA 
MEMO ACCOUNT 


EXPENDITURES, JUNE 1953-MAY 31, 1954 

CONVENTIONS 
PRINTING JOURNAi 
GENERAL OPERATIONS 
SPECIAL 


ASSETS AND OBLIGATIONS FOR BUSINESS 
REGULAR RECEIPTS 

NET RECEIVABLE, MAY 31, 1954 
OPERATING DEFICIT 


BALANCE 

REGULAR EXPENDITURES 

NET PAYABLE 

BALANCE 

STATUS BEGINNING AND CLOSE YEAR 
MAY 31, 1953 


CASH HAND 
NET RECEIVABLE 1953, INCLUDING MEMO 


NET PAYABLE 1954, INCLUDING MEMO 


The memo account above represents receipts 
and expenditures for other than value given 
received, such advances convention expendi- 
tures and return same, checks returned and 
reimbursement for them, and the like. Memo 
not taken into consideration when computing ac- 
tual Council business for the year. taken 
into consideration when checking bank account 
against total receipts and expenditures. 


FEDERAL FIREWORKS LEGISLATION 


federal law went into effect July 1954, 
prohibiting the shipment fireworks any state 
where they are prohibited state law. The new 
federal statute, which became effective too late 
avert related 4th July disasters, puts teeth 
into the various state laws banning fireworks. 
For years, the attempt bootleg fireworks those 
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states where they are illegal, has been widespread 
practice. 

ICEC, its chapters, and many other organiza- 
tions, supported this important legislation the 
interest safety children. 


CORRECTION 

October’s Bulletin mentioned the expanded serv- 
ice program California School for the Deaf. 
The school referred was the one Berkeley— 
not Riverside. 


OREGON GRABS 1953-54 BATTING HONORS 

Oregon has jumped from eighth place 1952- 
first place, thereby taking the 1953-54 ICEC 
batting crown. Michigan was pushed out first 
place, but hung onto second; the District 
Columbia continued third; Illinois, which was 
second 1952-53, dropped fourth, and 
Florida crept from sixth place fifth. 

Following are the batting averages per state, 
plus total membership, with gain loss. Aver- 
ages are computed multiplying the number 
ICEC members 10,000 and dividing the 
total number teachers, public and private, ele- 
mentary and secondary. 


BATTING 1953-54 GAIN OR 
STATE AVERAGE MEMBERSHIP LOSS 
202 280 127 
ist. of Columbia . : _ 
Delaware . 
Missouri ... 131 380 —12 
California 128 1061 167 
Nebraska . 120 164 33 
ee 117 690 109 
Tennessee 99 248 55 
Wyoming 98 32 21 
Indianc .... 91 270 86 
Rhode Island 78 43 —7 
Arkansas ....... 77 109 55 
New York 77 836 47 
Minnesota 74 190 8 
72 437 20 
Ontario 71 185 27 
70 179 
Washington ..... 66 134 31 
Massachusetts 58 199 
Connecticut . 54 89 47 
Arizona ........ 36 —21 
Kentucky ...... 110 4 
Colorado .. . 48 58 —7 
Wisconsin 48 141 —10 
Oklahoma 46 89 58 
New Jersey 159 
Alberta _........ . 40 27 6 
North Carolina 37 125 -37 
Pennsylvania ... 37 291 22 
Virginia ........ . 33 86 30 
Kansas ...... . 32 65 
Maine ........ 31 25 2 
Montane ...... 28 16 
North Dakote ... 25 20 11 
Lovisianc ..... 15 36 
14 23 19 
New Mexic . 9 
Georgia 8 24 —12 
New Hampshire 5 2 0 


Alabama . 
British Columbia 
Saskatchewan .... 
South Carolina .... 


Manitoba . 
Nevada ... 
Vermont ... 
Other provinces 


833 


a 
oa 


California led the number members gained, 
with 167. Other states showing large gains were 
Oregon, 127; Florida, 116; and Ohio, 109. 

Wyoming had the largest percentage gain, 
namely 191. Oklahoma had 187; North Dakota, 
122; Arkansas, 102; Oregon, 83; Montana, 45; 
Indiana, 47; Washington, Alberta, 29; Tennes- 
see, 28; and Nebraska, 25. 

nice list new chapters and federations 
with ICEC 1953-54, which were 
first-timers, two were reactivated local groups, and 
two evolved out reorganizations. Six the new 
chapters were from California. The entire group 
affiliations included upper East Tennessee, 217; 
Oklahoma State, 218; Westchester, 219 (NY); 
Anderson, 220 (Ind); Fall River, 221 (Mass); 
Redwood, 222 (Eureka, Calif); Michigan Fed- 
erated Chapters the ICEC, Houston (No. 
224; Kings County, 225 (Calif); Contra Costa 
(Calif) 226; Lower Rio Grande Valley, 227 
(Texas); Iowa State Federation, 228; State 
Florida Federation Chapters, 229, San Joaquin 
Valley, 280 Saginaw Valley, (Mich) 
Flint Community, 232 (Mich); Ohio Chapter 
the ICEC, 238; Pioneer, 284 (W. Va); Sonoma, 
Marin, Napa Counties, 235 (Calif); Indiana State 
Chapter ICEC, 236; Jackson Area, 287 (Miss) 
Southern Oregon College Education, 288; San 
Lus Obispo, (Calif); Central Texas, 240; 
Texas Council for Exceptional Children, 241; and 
Tennessee Council ICEC, 242. 

Reorganizations involved consolidation 
Perkins Institute Chapter 211 with Massachusetts 
Institutional, 160A and consolidation the 
Fairfield County, Connecticut with the Con- 
necticut Special Education Association develop 
statewide organization. Reactivated chapters 
included Terre Haute, and Michigan, 92. 

All all, 1953-54 was grand membership 
year. Thomas Mulrooney, all his state membership 
chairmen, and local chapter officers, and many 
others deserve real hand appreciation. 

Let’s help them make 1955 just good 
better. 
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their energies other approaches the curricu- 
and method. Many educators are question- 
ing the return the traditional academic curricu- 
Jum and are attempting develop curriculum 
related the personal and social needs the 
individual. 

looking about for evidence the attempts 
throw off the shackles the 
ented program, the domination the proponents 
progressive education, and the grip the edu- 
cational psychologists, see something revolt 
the emergence curriculum with objectives 
heavily loaded with social content. One might point 
the “occupational education” curriculum the 
Detroit, Michigan, public schools. later flourished 
New York City where learning make living 
dominated the program for children with retarded 
mental development. 


More recently eclectic point view seems 
influencing curriculum construction. There has 
been strong movement kindled new gen- 
eration professional curriculum constructors. 
The art and science curriculum building has 
grown into full blown professional activity 
general education. goes without saying that 
since the education the mentally handicapped 
intimate part general school programs there 
will marked influences coming from “curricu- 
lum for modern living.” remains seen 
what direction will taken those workers con- 
cerned with the education the mentally handi- 
capped. 


The Decade 1940-1950 


This brings directly the highlights the 
ten-year period between 1940 and 1950. this 
i0-year period have seen the work Itard, 
Seguin, Binet, Montessori, Terman 
welded into integrated, co-ordinated attack 
mental deficiency directed toward the needs the 
mentally deficient. Many forces were work 
which made possible for the ideas that had been 
fermenting for more than 100 years brought 
bear upon the manifold problems the men- 
tally deficient. number these more recent 
events seem worth reporting. 


Medical Research 


There has been inspired and renewed interest 
medical research, particularly the diseases 
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the brain. was natural that some research would 
directed specific problems the mentally 
deficient. Moreover, natural that some the 
by-products research other areas would have 
some implications for mental deficiency. This 
particularly noticeable those studies that have 
pointed the way prevention. 

spectacular approach mental deficiency 
increasing the blood supply the brain has been 
attempted. While somewhat early determine 
the efficacy this type surgical intervention, 
there are those who feel there some justification 
for this radical procedure. 

result studies blood chemistry, blood 
incompatibility has been greatly reduced one 
cause severe mental retardation. The signifi- 
cance rubella during the early months preg- 
nancy has been revealed another important cause 
mental retardation. Some attempts have been 
made determine the importance improved 
nutrition early childhood means improv- 
ing intellectual functioning. The widespread use 
glutamic acid few years ago almost became 
fad. tidal wave enthusiasm swept the coun- 
try when the results the early glutamic acid 
studies were first reported. Subsequent studies 
done under more exacting conditions more recently 
not warrant such uncontrolled enthusiasm. 


few years shall have sizeable body 
knowledge concerning the significance central 
nervous system impairment important aspect 
mental defect. Much has been learned about 
oxygen deprivation. have seen the effects 
venereal infection significantly decreased cause 
mental handicap. The deleterious effects un- 
warranted and excessive use anaesthesia during 
childbirth now well known. The elimination 
lead base paint for use children’s furniture and 
toys has resulted relegating plumbic poisoning 
cause mental deficiency into the limbo. Cretin- 
ism fast disappearing disorder result 
our new found knowledge endocrine chemistry. 
Slowly but certainly can see the scourge 
mental deficiency reduced. 

While the picture momentarily bright there are 
some things which have occurred balance the 
ledger the darker side. The introduction the 
“wonder drugs” has been boon mankind 
the one hand and productive much unhappiness 
the other hand. Many children now survive 


the rigors disease early infancy which would 
formerly have resulted their death. Accompany- 
ing these modern medical miracles are tragedies 
untold dimension. The sequaelae central nerv- 
ous system impairment birth producing new 
generations children with gross mental defect. 
Experience leads believe that the incidence 
multiple handicap rapidly becoming major 
problem the administration school programs 
for the handicapped communities where medical 
facilities are especially well developed. More and 
more children survive who may visually im- 
paired, auditorily damaged and who also have 
considerable motor impairment and mental de- 
ficiency. 


Psychological Research 


There has been increase the tempo re- 
search directed the study the behavior and 
adjustment the mentally deficient modern so- 
ciety. Considerable information has been coming 
and will continue come forth giving new 
understanding the way which the mental re- 
tardate learns, what should learn, and what might 
probing into the depths his personality with new 
found techniques and instruments. 

Attempts were made apply projective tech- 
niques the psychological assessment the mental 
defective. Many studies have attempted show 
that the Rorschach test effective instrument 
for appraising the intelligence the mentally de- 
ficient. Sarason, review the literature and 
discriminating appraisal “psychological prob- 
lems mental deficiency,” has raised many 
nent questions that will need scrutinized 
the next year period. 

was the opening this important decade 
that the work Strauss and others began make 
impact workers the field. The introduction 
the new concepts and principles isolated 
Strauss relating the education the “brain- 
injured child,” which Doll has more recently re- 
ferred the “neurophrenic child,” has given 
the professional workers much contemplate. 

The announcement that “feeble-mindedness can 
cured” one the popular household maga- 
zines fired the opening gun controversy that 
lasted nearly five years. While questionable 
cannot Bernadine 


authenticity 


Schmidt studied the changes 
the “intellectual, personal, and social behavior 
children originally classified feeble-minded.” She 
concluded that would need abandon all 
previously held concepts about the mentally de- 


Schmidt episode. 


ficient’s inability learn. Kirk, detailed 
evaluation this study, and review the records 
the Chicago Schools, stated that there was little 
basis for this earth-shaking conclusion that had 
been set forth leading psychological mono- 
graph. suggested that certain liberties had been 
taken with the data that placed the study outside 
the realm pure science. 

While the Schmidt study did little for science, 
there reason believe that this spectacular story 
which found its way into popular household maga- 
zines and into small town newspapers all over the 
country paved the way for tidal wave public 
interest the problems the mentally deficient 
that has heralded much good. 


The Parent Movement 


The most spectacular development this decade 
the opinion the writer has been the emergence 
the parent organizations. For centuries man- 
kind has been frightened the evils associated 
with impaired mind. These feelings have 
lowed rélentlessly until modern times. Some 
the failures society attack the problems as- 
sociated with mental defect can traced the 
feelings so-called normal people about their less 
fortunate fellows. However, parents’ groups have 
helped dissipate some this mumbo-jumbo 
removing the bonds fear, anxiety and guilt from 
the parents themselves. These groups began spon- 
taneously various parts the country until 
today there are more than 30,000 people actively 
associated with this movement. Identified with these 
parents are nationally known figures who have 
taken their own children out the back rooms 
and have brought them into the open. 
child. Books, popular articles, and pamphlets are 
appearing regularly and for the first time history 
special education has group that not only sup- 
ports its program, but makes demands sometimes 
beyond the ability the schools provide. 

Some important values stem from this move- 
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Relationship between Causes Hearing Loss 


rapid growth audiology clinics this 

country has brought with constant improve- 
ment diagnosis and evaluation hearing impair- 
ment which, turn, improves planning education- 
programs for acoustically handicapped children. 
Every member the team working with the hear- 
ing impaired child, including the classroom teacher, 
should understand the pattern hearing loss pre- 
sented the pure-tone audiogram all its impli- 
cations. While number audiometric surveys 
have been done through health and education de- 
partment facilities, most them have had their 
primary object the detection and prevention hear- 
ing loss. The purpose the present study was 
determine the audiometric profiles characterizing 
hearing loss children may considered di- 
rectly related the causes. 


Plan Study 

One hundred fifty-one hearing impaired children 
ranging from six years old who had been 
referred the Bill Wilkerson Hearing and Speech 
Center Nashville, Tennessee, were the subjects for 
this study. Each the children was given 
otological examination before complete air and 
bone conduction audiometric testing. Additional 
necessary information came from the medical re- 
port, the case history, and some instances, results 
other tests from the battery used the first 
audiological examination. Speech audiometry re- 
sults were noted particular. 

condense the types audiogram pattern and 
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history defect into workable groups, and allow 
for flexibility dealing with individual variations, 
two systems classification were devised. Audio- 
grams were separated into eight contour patterns 
evolved from two classification systems the litera- 
ture follows: (2) (3) 

Group Good hearing for all tones. All tones 
six the seven frequencies tested. 

Group II. Near normal hearing the two lower 
octaves the speech frequency range with precipi- 
tous drop acuity 2000 cps above. 

Group III. Gradual downward slope with pro- 
gressively greater slope per octave 
across the audiogram. 

Group IV. Marked high tone loss characterized 
least one slope per octave within the 
250-2000 cps range hearing within the 
audiometer limits for least two the frequencies 
above 1000 

Group Moderate loss for all tones. Thresholds 
between and for least six the seven 
frequencies the audiogram. 

Group VI. Marked loss for all tones. Thresholds 
between and 100 for least four the five 
middle frequencies (250-4000 cps). 

Group VII. Rising audiometric contour with 
general pattern loss for frequencies below 1000 
cps greater than for tones above 
1000 cps. 

Group VIII. Trough-shaped curve with greatest 
depression occurring speech frequency range. 

The etiological classification presented more 
problem. since hearing loss causes children seem 
run the gamut all conceivable pathologies. 
However. the categories decided upon included 
the most prevalent con- 


densation did not 


%, | 


meaningful treatment the data. determining 
the etiology for each hearing problem considered, 
the medical diagnosis and the informant’s report 
the initial interview were the main sources 
The etiologic groups were: (a) 
tonsils and adenoids; 


information. 
otitis media infected 
(b) inflammatory neuritis from childhood diseases; 
(c) heredity; (d) birth injury; (e) psychological: 
rubella; (g) prematurity; (h) toxicity from 
drugs; (i) head injury; and (j) cause undeter- 
mined. 


Results 


considering the relationships our two fac- 
tors, became apparent that the number cases 
representing several the etiological groups were 
not large enough warrant statistical analysis. 
However, the findings lend support the con- 
cept that causes hearing impairment can 
more definitively related audiometric patterns. 
the 151 children whose audiograms were in- 
cluded this study, showed near normal hear- 
ing for all tones (Group pattern). Such referrals 
are anticipated from any mass screening pro- 
gram, but improvement retest procedures the 
schools and better orientation the participating 
otologists should result fewer clinical examina- 


Figure 
Mean audiogram curves for children with 
rising audiometric contour (Pattern and 
for children with moderate loss for all 
tones V). 
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Twenty-one this group, 
per cent, had history otitis media infected 
tonsils and adenoids. 


tions such cases. 


This same etiology accounted for per cent 
the total number cases studied, distributed chiefly 
among the moderate loss and rising contour patterns 
addition the pattern group just discussed. 
Figure are presented the mean audiogram curves 
from the data for the moderate loss and rising con- 
tour patterns, which the statistical treatment con- 
firmed being significantly related otitis media 
infected tonsils and adenoids. The effects 
these two etiologies are similar that they usually 
cause only mild moderate loss. The etiologies 
are also similar their effects upon the shape 
the curve, which rather uniformly flat slightly 
rising from right left. Fifty per cent, 16, 
the audiograms showing moderate loss were asso- 
ciated with one these two causes, while more 
than per cent, 15, the rising contour audio- 
grams were associated with the same 
instances where appreciable hearing loss was ob- 
served, was primarily the conductive type. 

Seven the nine children found have func- 
tional, psychogenic, hearing loss also showed 
one the two audiometric patterns seen Figure 


Figure 
Mean audiogram curves for children with 
gradual high tone loss (Pattern and for 
children with marked high tone loss (Pattern 
IV). 
PURE TONE AUDIOGRAM 
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This trend may significant pointing out that 
such children tend have rather uniform loud- 
ness level yardstick for all the frequencies. Where 
selectivity better response occurred, was, for 
this group children, for the higher and more 
discreie frequencies. 

Diseases such measles, mumps, meningitis, and 
scarlet fever which may cause inflammatory neu- 
ritis the VIII nerve (4), are apt cause any de- 
gree hearing impairment from mild severe, 
with considerable variability audiometric con- 
figurations. Nineteen, 12.6 per cent the total, 
were distributed among the following four audio- 
metric patterns: gradual high tone loss, marked 
high tone loss, trough-shaped, and marked loss for 
all tones, seen Figures and The individ- 
uals this etiologic group indicated common 
factor perceptive loss, regardless pattern. The 
number cases each group was too small, how- 
ever, for statistical treatment, and thus presented 
only trend. 

Four six rubella cases showed moderate loss 
for all tones trough-shaped curve. While this 
number was also too small for statistical treatment, 
the findings support that Bordley and Hardy, 
who their study the etiology deafness 


Figure 
Mean audiogram curves for children with 
trough-shaped audiometric contours (Pattern 
and for children with marked loss for 
all tones (Pattern VI). 
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young children (1) suggested that rubella cases, 
low and high frequency depressions the audio- 
gram are proportionately equal, contrasted 
the high tone loss pattern often seen meningitis. 

Birth injury etiology, accounting for cases, 
was found significantly related the marked 
high tone loss pattern shown Figure into which 
pattern eight the audiograms fell. Fisher’s 
Exact Significance Test, which was used compare 
the birth injury etiology distribution with all other 
etiology distributions, showed that the probability 
this being chance distribution was only .00001. 
The remaining two birth injury audiograms were 
the gradual high tone loss pattern also seen 
Figure Furthermore, three audiograms the 
five related etiology prematurity also 
showed marked high tone loss. 

summary the incidence the various causes 
hearing loss among the children this 
study shows that the etiologies otitis media and 
infected hypertrophied tonsils and adenoids ac- 
counted for the largest number any the etio- 
logic groups. Sixty-eight the total referred 
the clinic the present study had this medical 
diagnosis. The next largest etiologic groups were 
inflammatory neuritis, cases 19.9 per cent and 
heredity, cases 9.3 per cent. Birth injury, 
cases; psychological, cases; cause undetermined, 
cases; rubella, cases; prematurity, cases; 
drugs, case; and head injury, case, comprised 
the remaining 25.2 per cent the total number. 


Summary 

The relationship between certain audiometric 
configurations and cause hearing loss has been 
well demonstrated where sampling sizes have been 
sufficiently large. More information needed 
determine this relationship number etiologic 
factors. Those findings considered most significant 
from the foregoing study are: 

The flat moderate loss and the rising contour 
audiograms were characteristic hearing loss re- 
sulting from ear infections and infected tonsils and 
adenoids. 

Children with perceptive deafness caused 
measles, meningitis, scarlet fever, and similar dis- 
eases showed much more variability audiogram 
patterning, but high tone loss was much more 
evidence. 
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PAPIER-MACHE MAPS FOR MENTALLY 
RETARDED CHILDREN 

classroom have had great deal success 
developing the concepts geographic relationship 
with the use papier-mache maps. The materials 
used are inexpensive and easily obtained. Old news- 
papers, cut into small pieces, and quantity flour 
paste are all students need make topographic 
maps. 

inch piece rag paper the stu- 
dent outlines the division topography that 
wishes mold. Hills, valleys, rivers, and other im- 
portant geographic positions are outlined the 
paper. The cut-up paper then soaked with water 
and mixed with flour paste. Then the child molds 
his own map the region. This develops the 
students the ideas distance and direction. The 
topographic map also shows the importance 
places relationship the child’s community and 
personal interests. 

The logical first step topographic map making 
have the child make map showing the area 
around the school. desired can advance 
the neighborhood, city, state, any other region 
that being MINSINGER, teacher, 
secondary classes for the mentally retarded, Herron 


Hill Junior High School, gh, Pa. 


RELATING THE CLASSROOM 
ON-THE-JOB PROBLEMS 


Arthur Hill, while serving chief, section 
exceptional children and youth the Office 
Education observed the following and writes: 


“While Lincoln, Nebraska, observed very 


interesting project distributive education for 
problem children. One the junior high schools 
that city has employed teacher who does noth- 
ing but arrange for part-time work for problem 
children and relates this work school activities 
the youngsters. While all the children being 
served are not the special class this junior high 
school, occurred that this something 
some might thinking about. Such project 
the junior high school level for mentally retarded 
children would certainly seem offer opportunities 
for relating the classroom instruction on-the-job 
problems. This may one the answers have 
been looking for dealing with the adolescent 
mentally retarded.” 


MAKE MUSIC 


Andy could move his head only three inches 
either direction. could not move his hands. 
harmonica-holder which could supported the 
arms his chair was devised for him. then 
learned many melodies his harmonica. Since 
had. never spoken, was given deep breathing 
exercises order encourage him produce 
tones the open vowels (singing) speech 
therapist was provided during the summer. 

For other patients wheel chairs, particularly 
those who were arm-slings, few rigid rods were 
added our original harmonica-holder, order 
that these students whose arms were too weak 
hold tooth-pick, could have good time playing 
harmonica, also! With slight adaptation our 
same harmonica-holder was used for patients 
stretchers—face up. face down Bradford 
frames. 
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The strings the auto-harp may loosened 
that weakened fingers can press the wooden keys 
(or bars) which control the chords. Metal strum- 
mers which fasten the fingers and around the 
wrist may help almost-useless fingers drag 
the strings auto-harp, ukelele guitar.— 
Elks’ Hospital for Crippled Children, Ottine, Texas 
and Gonzales Warm Springs Hospital, Gonzales, 
Texas. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES HOME ECONOMICS 
FOR THE RETARDED GIRL HIGH SCHOOL 


The content and scope home economics are 
particularly rich in, and adaptable to, guidance 
procedures and techniques. Acceptable social at- 
titudes and work habits are ultimate goals any 
type high school program with the mentally 
retarded. These social and work habits are: self 
control, courtesy speech and action, cooperation, 
acceptance responsibility, care property, ac- 
ceptance criticism, full use his ability, atten- 
tiveness, promptness, obedience direction, pride 
his work, participation. With these habits, which 
are applicable any phase work, the pupil 
expected attain degree achievement the 
field. 

The basic objectives the high school home 
economics program are develop good citizenship, 
improve the girl’s homemaking ability, develop 
traits and skills necessary for earning living. 
developing these objectives, teachers sometimes have 
contend with apparent aggressiveness the 
part individuals this group. Such attitudes 
may explained result conditions their 
past such unsatisfied desire for affection which 
resulted frustration and aggression, the failure 
achieve the requirements their environment, 
being denied the sense security that comes 
from belonging group. good program for 
mentally handicapped children high school 
one that re-establishes feelings security and ade- 
quacy and gives the individual sense pride and 
self respect because able participate 
worthwhile activity with his group. Thus the child 
trained for democratic living. Because each girl 
now part family group and expects have 
home her own the future, the homemaking 
program emphasizes the managing home 
the wise use time and finance well the care 
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Handicraft Supplies 


Our Catalog bulging with class- 
room ideas crafts. Make your selec- 
tion from many items. Among them 
are: 


RICK RACK 
METAL ETCHINGS 


LOOMS 
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Complete Line School 
Craft Supplies 


await your order. Since are specialists this field, 
understand your needs. That why you can 
depend your headquarters for art supplies. 


WRITE FOR YOUR 
Free Catalog 
Handicraft Supplies 
CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


4705 EUCLID AVENUE CLEVELAND OHIO 


furniture and other equipment. The planning 
and preparing wholesome balanced meals 
requirement that every girl the class may achieve, 
though may involve the simplifying recipes 
and instructions. 

The home economics course for mentally retarded 
basically non-vocational, but for those who will 
some day find jobs domestic service there are 
occupational values learning how keep kitch- 
clean, prepare and serve meals and 
superior baking. The girl who learns master the 
basic fundamentals garment construction may 
qualify dressmaker’s assistant. The home eco- 
nomics course provides other phases occupational 
education its units work, such manners, 
personal health and appearance, getting along 
group, and following directions. 

Many educators agree that special class organiza- 
tion the best plan adjustment for the mentally 
retarded the regular school. The organizational 
and administrative pattern the special groups 
should integrated with that the regular high 
school program. Hence classes may scheduled 
for the mentally retarded with several special teach- 


SUPPLIES 
COMPANY 


ers under the same pattern course assignments 
the regular pupils. The content units work and 
the teaching techniques would course differ. 

Homemaking education should closely re- 
lated the actual happenings average home 
possible. The personal development the girl 
major importance, rather than subject matter 
skills. Democratic principles should practiced, 
each girl having responsibility for and contribu- 
tion the activities carried out the classroom. 
Group work should encouraged that those 
girls with lesser degree ability may included 
each project attempted and enjoy the feeling 
success and belonging the group. 


Suggested Activities and Methods: 


Study everyday food requirements. (Simple 
classification. 

Preparation simple meals with considera- 
tion various incomes. 

Experience grocery selection and shopping. 
(Girls may actually shop for food needed for serving 
simple family mea!.} Each should given 
specific responsibility. 

Practice table service and manners. 

Stress cleanliness and orderliness. 

Construction simple schedule. 


CLOTHING: 


Study elements personal grooming. 

Development good work habits and sewing 
machine techniques. (Work the table, thimble, 
work kept clean, etc.) 

Selection clothing and wardrobe planning. 

Practice simple alterations and renovations. 

Development understanding simple 
methods the commercial pattern and guide sheet. 

Practice care and repair clothing. 


The selection projects and laboratory work 
follows the procedure regular classes. First 
projects should simple, using cotton materials. 
Each project should use more construction details 
but should dependent the girl’s ability. 


HOME MANAGEMENT: 

Study housekeeping practices. 

Study budgeting: time and money. 

Practice use needlecraft, parties, music, 
reading. and games leisure time activities. 


Training furniture arrangement and care. 

Study clothing for the family. 

Study food budgets: (Use daily newspapers 
for current food prices.) 

Instruction buying for the family. 

Use modern home appliances. 

Care equipment and furnishings. 

10. Selection home for the family. (Condi- 
tions consider.) 


Family-size work groups are suggested assure 
the participation all, though some contributions 
may limited. 


HOME NURSING: 


Learn the importance keeping well. Adequate 
diets and health habits. Cleanliness. 

Practice making the patient comfortable; 
bedmaking. 

Practice bathing and handling the patient 
bed. 

Study types back rests and other impro- 
vised equipment needed for the patient. 

Practice taking temperatures and reading 
the pulse patients. 


Study special feeding for patients. 

Study first aid care common emergencies 
the home. 

Practice following instructions adminis- 
tering medicine simple type. 

Study convalescents’ hobbies. (Pupils learn 
knit, crochet, embroider and other types hand- 
craft. 

10. Child care: learning bathe and handle the 
small baby. separate unit may developed 
order emphasize the more detailed procedures 
baby-sitting, entertaining children all ages, etc.) 


Mentally retarded girls should allowed 
achieve much their abilities will permit. Girls 
who show special capabilities the several areas 
home economics may well use this training earn- 
ing living laying the foundation for further 
training specialized fields. Special classes cos- 
metology, institutional cookery, and industrial sew- 
ing may included. Girls the special classes 
should included all activities sponsored the 
department, such style shows, banquets, parties 
and clubs. Success and personal achievement are 
26th Street, Ind. 
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MAY LOOK? 


The speech clinician pastes cut-out barn 
house piece cardboard, cutting the 
lines the door will open and close. Asking 
the child hide his eyes, the clinician places 
picture animal, person, object under the 
door. When the child tries say says, “May 
look?” may open the door and name what 
sees inside. may hold all pictures that names 
throughout the rest the ARMIN, 
Bradley University, Peoria, 


FREE MATERIALS 
YOUR OWN BACK DOOR 

Book stores, department stores, grocery stores, 
drug stores, and others have display materials 
that they discard which would serve well for 
motivation and helps the classroom. 

you know the print shop your community? 
Odds and ends paper various sizes and 
colors for charts, flash cards, art work can often 
obtained from them since they, otherwise, gen- 
erally burn this Davis, Chicago 
parochial schools. 


THE POTATO HEAD 

decorated Irish potato provides motivation 
for the child with speech defect. Miss Sara 
Willingham, speech therapist the Stonewall 
Jackson School Arlington, Virginia, uses dec- 
orated Irish potato her speech class. She watches 
the child sticks small objects the potato 
make face. Then she asks him pronounce 
names parts the “potato-head” and tell 
about part the face that contains sound 
needs practice. Also, the students tell each 
other how they are decorating the “potato-head.” 
—From the Star, June 1954, 
Washington, 
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Birth injury was significantly related 
marked high tone loss. Prematurity cases also 
followed this trend. 

The flat rising contour was observed 
the response pattern for seven nine psychogenic 
cases, 
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Now second printing necessitated its 
wide acceptance and acclaim, this practical book 
noted authority offers invaluable guidance for 
the physician, psychologist, teacher social worker 
concerned with the difficult problem the mental- 
retarded child—and gives sound advice how 
help the child’s parents meet their problems, 
medically and psychologically. 


library There are chapters diagnosis, 
early recognition, the causes prevention, 
training and guidance community and state 
responsibility and research very useful 
feature list schools and institutions for the 
mentally retarded child, which will save the physi- 
cian untold time and the 
American Medical Association 


“There are words wisdom the subject 
guilt-complexes and shame the part the 
parents excellent book; honest, readable 
and Limited 
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CHECKING PUPIL PROGRESS 
(Continued from 54) 


dren had made such progress that, the end 
the school year, they were able transferred 
regular orthopedic classes within the public 
school system. Psychological examination revealed 
that per cent the children already the units 
were level average superior intelligence, 
and that per cent the group children 
screened for possible admission the units were 
also this level. The implications these find- 
ings, from the viewpoint planning and evaluating 
broad community services for 
dren, are discussed. 
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1940-50 MENTAL DEFICIENCY 
(Continued from 62) 


ment. Legislation will possible the future 
that the professional workers, alone, could not hope 
achieve lifetime. Funds will then forth- 
coming from various state and local sources that 
will make possible the improvement services 
every level. Already several states have provided 
for the development community classes for the 
severely retarded and state and national rehabili- 
tation services are now cognizant their addi- 
tional responsibilities. 

Customarily the professional workers have been 
cautious their relations with these new groups 
still their infancy. But look beyond 1950 
suggests that the energy these groups can 
directed useful purposes. Professional workers 
and parents many places are now doing effective 
teamwork. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The long look history provides the profes- 
sional worker with panorama events and 
trends society which have affected 
sion, and gives him sense the direction 
growth. The decade 1940 1950 has been 
exciting professional experience for most 
that the labors hosts workers down through 
the centuries have been brought fruition. The 
review highlights leading the present shows 
that this 10-year period has been packed with 
drama and excitement growth understanding 
mental deficiency only because tireless workers like 
Itard, Seguin, Binet, and others paved the way. 
Some may well say that mention should have been 
made one person another, one event an- 
other which omitted here. have only tried 
show that now work partnership with the 
past build the present and the future. 

Drawing upon the rich experiences the past 
and adding the new truths from the present, 
interesting speculate what the next 10-year 
period will bring. Those who work with the men- 
tally deficient are the threshold adventure 
more exciting and more dramatic than anything 
have seen. have serious responsibility 
and great challenge. What more, they enjoy 
great privilege and certain that the shades 
Itard, Seguin, Binet, Madame Montessori, and 
even perhaps Victor, look them. 
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SPECIAL CLASSES FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 
(Continued from 57) 


purpose the Major Work Program provide 
situation which the children actively partici- 
pate every learning situation the limit their 
ability. The effectiveness the program 
flected not only the children’s classroom achieve- 
ment school, but what they have achieved, 
and the adjustments they have made 
life (1). 

The Educational Policies Commission summar- 
izes its findings Education the Gifted the 
statement that “most effective educational programs 
for the gifted will combine good general edu- 
cation with various special provisions designed 
meet their special needs” (2). Acceleration some- 
times the only provision which poor, small schools 
think they can provide. school systems too 
small support special teacher for the gifted 
supply enough pupils for special class, the 
National Society for the Study Education rec- 
ommends the employment special supervising 
teacher the gifted. One such teacher can serve 
and advise fairly large district. 
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possible establish special classes for the gifted 
sufficient size each grade age level (5). En- 
for all gifted students all levels (3). 


Graduates Special Classes for Gifted Children.” 
(Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, Northwestern 
University, 1953). 

Educational Policies Commission. Education 
the Gifted. National Education Association. 
1950. Washington, D.C. 66. 

Educational Policies Commission, 

and Lewis “Special Education for the 
Gifted,” edited Samuel Kirk. The Education 
Exceptional Children, Forty-ninth Yearbook, 
Part National Society for the Study Educa- 
tion. 1950. University Chicago Chicago. 
266. 
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Burt, The causes and treatment backward- 
ness, 1953. 128 Philosophical Library, New York. $3.75. 

discussing the problem the backward child from 
the standpoint the classroom teacher, the author describes 
the main causes backwardness and various methods used 
discover the causes individual cases. Actual case-his- 
tories illustrate the commoner types, followed detailed 
suggestions successful modes treatment. 


LEONARD, ed. Manual child psychology. 
ed. 1954. 1295 illus. John Wiley Sons, New York. 
$12.00 

The most important aspects research the psychology 
human development are reported authorities. Each 
chapter reviews the significant literature and includes exten- 
sive bibliographies. Chapters special interest are those 
the neonate, physical growth, mental measurement, language 
development, and gifted children. 


After the doctor leaves; practical 
guide approved post-medical care and treatment 
chronic diseases for the patient and his family, Mar- 
guerite Clark; foreword Howard Rusk. 1954. 310 
Crown Publishers, New York. $3.75. 

This book supplies the layman with understanding 
the causes and symptoms diseases, their treatment 
new drugs and surgical techniques, and the means adjust- 
ing physical limitations. Daily attention diet and rest, 
the use special aids and adjustments the work situation 
and daily living habits lead longer, happier and 
more normal lives are stressed. There are chapters heart 
disease, high blood pressure, rheumatism arthritis, 
cancer, diabetes, ulcers, tuberculosis, the allergies, diseases 
the central nervous system, disorders the musculo- 
skeletal system, mental and emotional troubles, and old age. 


Kindergarten the kitchen. 
$1.00. 


CuLBERTSON, 
illus. Bancroft School, Haddonfield, 
Paperbound. 

Based her own efforts help her five year old son, 
aphasic after virulent infection, Mrs. Culbertson gives easy 
and very clear instructions for the teaching methods used 
solving her child’s educational problems. She lists inexpen- 
sive materials and equipment made home, methods 


BRIEFLY NOTED 


for sense training, and gives instructions teaching read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic. Many suggestions are made 
for recreational and handwork activities. 


KENNETH The deaf and their problems; 
study special education. 364 Philosophical 
Library, New York. $6.00. 

After description the human organs hearing and 
the modern methods measuring intensity sounds and 
the degree hearing for sounds, the author gives histori- 
cal account, from the 16th century onward, the treatment 
the deaf and the use signs means communica- 
tion. traces the rise alternative methods education 
the deaf and the rivalry between the French method 
(silent signs) and the German oral method. His account 
the various methods establishing communication will in- 
terest all those who work with deaf children and adults. 


F., ed. The atypical child; proceedings 
the second annual workshop Special Education the 
Exceptional Child, conducted the Catholic University 
America from June June 23, 1953. 1954. 302 
Planographed. Catholic University America Press, 620 
Michigan Ave., N.E., Washington, $3.50. Paper- 
bound. 

Subjects covered include: aspects special education for 
various types handicaps, remedial reading, vocational 
guidance, occupational therapy, psychological 
mental retardation, remedial reading, cerebral palsy, social 
maladjustment, organization diagnostic and therapy 
clinic, speech correction, and arts and crafts. Contains 
general bibliography. 


Katz, BARNEY AND LEHNER, Mental hygiene 
modern living. 1953. 544 illus. Ronald Press, New York. 
$4.50. 

Specifically textbook for courses mental hygiene, 
personality development, personality adjustment and guid- 
ance, this practical book gives suggestions for the kind 
behavior that reflects good mental health. emphasizes the 
importance mental health education but also tells 
how maintain normal and adjusted behavior marriage 
and the home, rearing children. choosing vocation 
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and vocational adjustment, community life, and 
old age. Material abnormal psychology kept 
minimum. revision Mental Hygiene Education, 
Ernest Tiegs and Barney Katz. 


Group work the institution; 
modern challenge, Gisela Konopka; foreword Fritz 
Redl. 1954. 304 William Morrow Co., New York. 
$4.50. 

The group worker the institutional setting will find 
here experience-based textbook illustrated with case 
material which the author interprets show the role the 
professional group worker and the creative opportunities 
use his training all types institutions. The greater part 
the book devoted institutions for children. Chapter 
“Social Group Work Institutions for Handicapped 
Children.” Goals and methods group work are stated 
clearly; the volunteer worker well the professional 
will gain insight from the discussions volunteer partici- 
pation institutional work. 


Frances. Educating the sub-normal child: 
the work junior school for educationally sub-normal 
children. 1953. 148 illus. Philosophical Library, New 
York. $3.75. 

Using case histories illustrate how the foundations 
security and personal adjustment are laid before attempting 
teach subnormal children, the author discusses methods 
special schools which help children. develop their 
maximum capacity. Problems insecurity, emotional re- 
tardation, behavior disorders, and delinquency are dis- 
cussed well experiments dealing with exceptionally 
difficult children. 


Mary Coates. Aphasia therapeutics, 
Mary Coates Longerich and Jean Bordeaux. 1954. 185 
Co., New York. $3.75. 

Psychic and anatomical factors are discussed and corre- 
lated with the symptomatology aphasia and various stages 
treatment response. For careful diagnosis, complete 
the major classifications the syndrome includes precise 
terminology the great variety manifestations aphasia. 
Chapters therapy give step-by-step procedures with ac- 
tual lists one- and two-syllable nouns, action words, and 
sensory words, well procedures for hypnotherapy. 
Other chapters discuss psychological aspects aphasia 
therapy, speech and language prognosis, and the nurse’s 
attitude toward the aphasic patient. 


RATHBONE, JOSEPHINE Corrective physical 
education; 5th ed. 318 Saunders, 
Philadelphia, Pa. $4.50. 

Emphasis the application corrective physical educa- 
tion all phases rehabilitation noted this revision 


Examinations for pesitions elementary 
and secondary Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, teachers special education for the 
mentally retarded will given February 
1955 applicants who hold college degrees 
and who are able fulfill Pennsylvania teach- 
ing certification requirements. Salary schedule 
$3200-$5600; initial salary based training 
and experience. Retirement plan; ten-month 
school year. Apply now Roberts, 
Director, Division Personnel, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, 341 Bellefield Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. 


—Advertisement 


basic textbook. Basic facts and principles are un- 
changed the review anatomy and mechanics joint 
action, but chapters neuromuscular basis for recondi- 
tioning, exercises medicine, administrative problems and 
responsibilities the physical educator the rehabilita- 
tion “team,” and the place corrective physical education 
the hospital and rehabilitation center reflect the expan- 
sion this field the past quarter century. 


Living and learning nur- 
sery school. 1954. Harper and Bros., New York. $2.75. 

Designed bridge the gap between theory and practice 
nursery school teaching, this book illustrates the process 
early learning and effective use educational tech- 
niques and guidance specific living situations. 


R., ed. The handicapped child. 1954. 171 
Tata Institute Social Sciences, 105-109 Ghodbunder 
Road, Andheri, Bombay, India, Rs. 4-8-0 copy. 

collection ten articles, written professional 
workers with the handicapped India and previously pub- 
lished the Indian Journal Social Work. They deal 
with social adjustment problems the mentally deficient, 
the delinquent and children with behavior problems; the 
education the mentally retarded, deaf, blind, and hospital- 
ized child; treatment and after-care handicapped chil- 
dren; and social case work with physically handicapped 


ANNE. Beyond endurance, Anne Walters 
and Jim Marugg. 1954. and Brothers, New 
York. $2.50. 

The personal account young newspaper sports writer’s 
fight against bulbar poliomyelitis, from the onslaught 
the disease through the post-polio period when rehabilita- 
tion techniques teach one make the best use what 
left. Shows the courage and help from friends and co- 
workers that into adjustment. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMFHLETS 


Auditory Impairments 


AMERICAN ANNALS THE DEAF. Jan. 1954. 99:1. 

The annual directory instructors the deaf, teacher 
training centers, organizations and for the deaf, schools 
all types, correspondence courses, summer camps, voca- 
tional education, speech and hearing facilities, and statistical 
information education the deaf. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


This issue available from Gallaudet College, Washington 


Curry, Lorre. “Home-school relationships.” Volta Rev. 
Jan. 

questionnaire sent parents 314 deaf and hard 
hearing children showed the extent which the home was 
dependent upon the school. 


a 


SPEECH AND READING MADE EASY 
Through the use 


VISUAL SPEECH AND READING CHARTS 


picture for every speech element 
Phonetic spellings 
Word lists 


THE VISUAL SPEECH CHARTS COMPANY 


Box 7083 (Roseville) Newark New Jersey 


Farman, “The Farman-Phillips speech intelligi- 
bility diagnostic test.” Volta Rev. Apr. 1954. 56:4:168-170. 

Describes test devised during the 1952-53 school year 
the Oregon State School for the Deaf evaluate the speech 
students enrolled there. 


Keys, “The Oklahoma conservation hear- 
ing program,” John Keys and Robert Millier. 
Okla. State Med. Assn. Dec. 1953. Reprinted 
Western Speech. Jan. 1954. pp. 31-36. 

Presents the general plan organization the program, 
testing procedures, cost and results testing, and other in- 
formation which may value those who are plan- 
ning similar programs. Recommendations based two 
years’ operation the program are included. 


New, Mary “The deaf child’s speech vocabulary.” 
Volta Rev. Mar. 1954. 56:3:105-108. 

the same issue: Carr, Josephine. limited limitless 
vocabulary through speechreading.” pp. 109-113. 

Miss New stresses the use “natural language,” the 
application speech everyday expressions facts and 
ideas, and some methods used nursery, preschool and 
primary grades. 

Miss Carr states that speechreading increase the 
child’s vocabulary, must utilized all times activi- 
ties that are meaningful and related the child’s wants 
and interests. few such activities are suggested. 


“Shakespeare and the hard 
hearing.” Volta Rev. May 1954. 56:5:214-216. 


Mr. 38-year old New York City police 
officer who does great deal wordplay detecting the 
side. His own hearing impairment prompted him write 
this The gags hearing are only small part 
the 3,000 puns has found Shakespeare’s works. 


Jena method speechreading for primary deaf children. 
1954. The Author. 1611 Jackson Ave., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Reviews the principles the Jena method and shows 
how they can serve the communications and curriculum 
needs primary deaf children the United States. 


“Severe deafness the pre-speech 
years.” Volta Rev. Apr. 1954, 56:4:153-157. 


Communication limited lack hearing, the result- 
ant wordlessness, inability understand others ex- 


press one’s thoughts. Social, emotional, and educational 
development are all slowed like proportion. Advice 
given parents the development speech. 


VOLTA REV. Feb. 1954. 56:2. 

Entire issue devoted articles vocabulary training. 
Contents: The teaching vocabulary; introduction, 
Mildred Groht—Vocabulary needs the preschool deaf 
child, June Miller—Realizing, enriching, and anticipating 
vocabulary for primary deaf classes, Evelyn 
word word, Mary Numbers.—Preparation for 
teaching vocabulary, Priscilla Pittinger—Teaching vo- 
cabulary the school shop, Carmen Tiberio. 


Vorce, “Your child deaf; advice for 
parents.” Volta Rev. May 1954. 56:5:201-204. 
Gives advice parents from the teacher’s point view. 


“Working with your young 
deaf child.” Volta Rev. Mar. 1954. 56:3:114-117. 

Suggestions and advice parents adjusting the 
child’s handicap, training lipreading, family rela- 
tions, and activities for stimulating the child learn. 


Cardiac 


Forrest “Observations the physique and 
growth children with congenital heart disease,” 
Forrest Adams, George Lund, and Robert Disen- 
house. Pediatrics. June 1954. 44:6:674-680. 


Data 229 children have been reviewed, using the 
Wetzel Grid technique. Conclusions were that children with 
congenital heart disease not necessarily have abnormal 
growth either terms physique rate growth. 


Epilepsy 


EPILEPSIA, The Journal the International League 
Against Epilepsy. Nov. 1953. Ser.: 


This annual issue consists papers authorities writing 
the medical, psychological and vocational aspects 
epilepsy. The literature for 1952 reviewed. Distributed 
the American League Against Epilepsy, Boston 
Hospital, 150 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass., $2.00 
copy. 


“On the inheritance epilepsy.” Wis. 
Med. May 1954. 53:5:271-276. 

Presents findings study families having children 
enrolled the White Special School for Epilepsy 
Detroit. The report deals with the genetics epilepsy and 
should shed some light the question, “Should young 
adults with epilepsy plan have children?” 


Lennox, “The social and emotional prob- 
lems the epileptic child and his family.” Pediatrics. 
May 1954. 44:5:591-601. 


Dr. Lennox states that specifically metabolic (presumably 
genetic) epilepsy not related mental defect and com- 
prehensive view the factors heredity does not preclude 
marriage and children for most epileptics. 


fetal factors with the development epilepsy; Abnormal- 
ities the prenatal and paranatal periods, Abraham 
Lilienfeld and Benjamin Pasamanick. Am. Med. 
Assn. June 19, 

study the prenatal and paranatal records 564 
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epileptic children born Baltimore between 1935 and 
1952 suggests some doubt can raised the genetic 
basis the etiology convulsive disorders. 


Orthopedic and Neurological Impairments 


“Some observations concerning cur- 
riculum for teachers children with cerebral palsy.” 
Cerebral Palsy Rev. Apr. 1954. 15:4:3-5. 

The generalizations about curricular organization and 
offerings are based part replies questionnaires sent 
Sept. 1952, institutions and examination the 
course catalogues other colleges and universities. 


THELANDER, preschool cerebral palsy program.” 
Am. Med. Women’s Assn. May 1954. 9:5:157-159, 166. 
summarization the organization preschool cere- 
bral palsy program Children’s Hospital, San Francisco. 


placement the cerebral palsied; brief experience 
dealing with the vocational problems 200 cerebral palsied 
adults, Linn Curtis. 1953. tabs. U.C.P. 
N.Y. City, 57th St., New York 19, 

Data from summary follow-up study has revealed 
some the emotional, psychological and vocational prob- 
lems the adult cerebral palsied. Tables summarize data 
number placed, present employment status, types 
work, adjustment job, and, same cases, salary. 


Wenar, “The effects motor handicap 
personality: The effects levels aspiration.” Child 
Development. June 1953. 24:2:123-130. 

study designed test the hypothesis that the goals 
which handicapped child sets for himself differ signifi- 
cantly from those non-handicapped child. 


Retarded Mental Development 


Couston, “Indifference pain low-grade 
mental defectives.” Brit. Med. May 15, 1954. 4871:1128- 
1129. 

Seven cases surgical and medical conditions low- 
grade mental defective patients are reported. explana- 
tion has been advanced for their indifference pain 
the theory frontothalamic projection fibres associated 
with cortical areas 10, and being defectively devel- 
oped defective development these cortical areas 
themselves. 


Lawrence “The exceptional child.” Louis- 
iana Welfare. Apr. 1954. 15:2:5-8, 11. 

discussion legislative action taken various states 
for the educable mentally retarded, especially Louisiana. 
Some the problems presented other types handicaps 
children are discussed briefly. 


“Effect L(+) glutamic acid 
mental growth,” Dorothy Jaeger-Lee (and others). 
Diseases the Nervous System. Dec. 1953. 14:12:368-375. 

Data and conclusions drawn from study patients 
with IQs ranging from who were treated with 
glutamic acid. with the result other in- 
vestigators indicates patients living home situations 
other situations conducive learning improve glutamic 
acid therapy. Institutionalized mental defectives show 
improvement. 


McCartney, differential program 
for mentally retarded children the exogenous group.” 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


PEACOCK 12-INCH LOOM 


Simple, sturdy. Weaves any material. 
Widely used schools and homes. 


CATALOG 


Showing complete line original craft 
projects and materials stock for quick ship- 
ment. 


THE HANDCRAFTERS 


Makers and distributors of unusual craft supplies 


4111C BROWN ST. WAUPUN, WIS. 


Training School Bul. Apr. 1954. 51:2:27-33. 

Presents outline program for 6-10 year old chil- 
dren with IQs 50-70, whose retardation 
inherited causes. Methods, techniques, and content found 
useful the communicative arts area—speech, writing, and 
reading—are suggested. 


Mautner, Hans. “Some unusual accidents followed 
mental retardation, with four illustrative cases.” Arch. 
Pediatrics. Feb. 1953. 

Four case histories illustrate how accidents before birth 
(attempted abortion), birth injuries through faulty habits 
delivery, and post-natal accidents (such car accidents 
and severe asphyxia) can cause mental retardation. 


“Initial counseling parents with 
mentally retarded children.” Pediatrics. Apr. 

same issue: editorial titled “Parents the men- 
tally retarded child.” pp. 486-487. 

Eighty-five letters from parents describing their initial 
experience being informed the diagnosis mental 
deficiency have been analyzed from the viewpoint the 
parents’ feelings concerning the handling the situation 
the physician. 


Speech Impairments 


Issac “Aphasias children.” Am. Dis- 
eases Children. June 1954. 87:6:752-767. 

Discussed are etiology and differential diagnosis between 
aphasia, mental retardation, schizophrenia, and autism. 
Principles for treatmeni and rehabilitation are outlined. 


ONLY 
$9.75 
—— 


“Understanding the child with cleft 
palate.” Quarterly Speech. 1953. 39:165-172. 

discussion the developmental factors cleft palate, 
problems precipitated, and the team approach spe- 
cialists. General principles speech training and the 
use prosthetic appliances are outlined. Suggestions 
helping the child adjust his handicap are given. 


Visual Impairments 


“Educational principles for teaching 
blind children.” for the Education the Blind. 
June 1954. 3:4:259-261. 

Qualifications teachers for the blind and some the 
educational principles applied the methods 
teaching are discussed briefly. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE The Pine Brook 
report; National Work Session the Education the 
Blind with the Sighted. 1954. (No. Group Reports) 
The Foundation, 16th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 90¢. 

Discussed the 1953 workshop were types programs, 
legislation affecting education the blind with the sighted, 
administrative problems, preparation teachers, and home 
and school relations and related resources. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE Teaching the 
blind script-writing the Marks method; manual devel- 
oped Anna Marks and Robert Marks. 1954. 
illus. (No. educational ser.) The Foundation, 16th 
St., New York 11, N.Y. 

Describes method instructing the blind and those with 
poor vision learn script-writing. series exercises 
included. The Marks Writing Guide available $2.10; 
with manual, $2.25; manual alone, 25¢. 


pediatric-obstetric problem,” George Haik, George 
Ellis, and Timoteo Jimenez. La. State Med. Soc. June 

review studies the pathologic process the 
disease, with discussion incidence and its increase, 
etiologic factors, prophylaxis and therapy. references. 


James C., Jr. Law profession for the blind. 
1954. (No. Vocational ser.) American Foundation 
for the Blind, 16th New York 11, N.Y. 75¢. 

Blind lawyers from their personal experiences discuss the 
encountered legal work, compensation, and 
work. 


New FOR THE Lighthouse 
Nursery School. Understanding your blind child. 1953. 
New York Association for the Blind, 111 59th St., 
New York 21, N.Y., 35¢. 

This booklet for parents covers the basic needs babies 
and gives advice sleeping, walking, talking, 
dressing, and toilet habits. Suggestions are also given the 
play needs the blind child. 


Perkins AND MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL FOR 
THE Conference Educators Deaf-Blind Chil- 
dren, Watertown, Massachusetts, April 14, 1953. 1954. 
102 illus. (Perkins publ. No. 16, Jan. 1954) The Insti- 
tution, Watertown 72, Mass. 

Held under joint sponsorship the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind and Perkins Institution. Contains papers, 
discussions and resolutions passed the conference. 


General 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE CRIPPLED CHILDREN. Gains 
and goals: where stand the fight against some the 
crippling conditions childhood and what still must do, 
compiled Herbert Yahraes. 1954. Planographed. 
The Association, 345 East 46th New York 17, N.Y. 

booklet describing briefly cerebral palsy, epilepsy, 
muscular dystrophy, rheumatic fever, and congenital mal- 
formations, what being done prevent and treat them, 
and some the psychological problems. 


Harry. “Physiologic studies the brain 
health and disease.” Pediatrics. June 1954. 44:6:695-702. 

Dr. Bakwin reviews briefly some the more recent studies 
the anatomy and physiology the brain and the relation 
biology mental health. references. 


Am. Nursing. Mar. 1954. 54:3:328-330. 


description the school Jersey City Hospital, 
Jersey City, J., how organized, the nurses’ part 
the program, and how the children react. 


STATE DEPARTMENT Laws and 
regulations relating education and health services for 
exceptional children California. 1954. The Dept., 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Compiled for school boards, administrators, supervisors, 
and teachers, this booklet contains laws and regulations 
from state codes. 


BETTER CHANCE FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
CHILD.” Am. Med. Assn. May 1954. 155:1:38-39. 


editorial the need for special classes, stressing, 
however, that placement should made and renewed only 
upon the recommendation qualified medical specialists 
cialists. plea made for the close integration special 
classes with the activities the rest the school. 


Cant, Medical research may save your life. 
1953. (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 201). Public 
fairs Committee, 38th St., New York 16. 25¢. 

Research properly supported, has combatted many in- 
fectious diseases; the next step the prevention crippling 
and disabling ailments. Brief but interesting accounts 
some the discoveries and results research are included. 


foster care agencies for children. 1954. The League, 
345 46th New York 17, N.Y. $2.00. 

Lists geographically agencies the which offer 
adoption, casework with children, placement, protective 
service, and service unmarried mothers. Listing alpha- 
betical state and city; services are indicated, 
membership the League. 


“Syracuse University meets 
the challenge the exceptional child.” In: 1954-55 
American School and University. 

description with illustrations and floor plans the 
new special education building Syracuse University. 


Rosert “Training programs school health 
service.” Robert Culbert, Jacobziner, and 
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successfully bridges the gap 
between the instructor and pupil who approaches speech 
class with marked aversion open suspicion, 


Sister Mary Othelia, O.S.F., 
teaches handicapped children 
with the Chromovox at St. 
Coletta School for Exception- 
al Children, Jefferson, Wisc. 


write the 


Sisters St. Francis St. Coletta School Jefferson, Wisc. 


“We have seen child forget his hostility through 
the interest and enjoyment derived from the use 
the instrument. Repetitive drill made possible with- 
out taxing the child’s limited span concentration.” 
Chromovox applies the principle seeing plus 
hearing the speech training handicapped chil- 
dren. Here’s how helps four different groups: 


For the deaf hard-of-hearing—Moving 
tapes, boldly illustrated, capture interest. Simultane- 
ous oral instruction given over high quality com- 
pression audio system. Mistakes breath, voiced 
and nasal sounds can immediately corrected 


flashing color signals. 


For cerebral gives the child 
many exciting auditory and visual experiences be- 


DIVISION 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


fore ready speak—reduces stimuli. 
nated tape permits darkroom instruction. 


For slow learners—Forty different tapes cover 
wide range subjects. Repetitive drills with them 
materially improve vocabularies and speech patterns. 


For speech variety speech drills 
are available for serious speech problems for 
lispers, cleft palate speech, sound substitutions, etc. 

wide variety speech, lipreading, 
development and auditory training tapes are avail- 
able. Also, blank reels for instructor’s original 
material. 

find out more about Chromovox, 
equipment, and FREE DAY TRIAL 


write: 
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Philip Ollstein. Am. Public Health. Feb. 44:2:228- 
234. Reprinted in: Pediatrics. Apr. 1954. 44:4:422-429. 

Instructional and training programs theory and prac- 
tice school health service, elementary and secondary, 
have been described. The programs are adapted the 
needs and time available for school and medical personnel 
concerned. 


Day, AND Miriam “Intelligence quo- 
tients children recovered from erythroblastosis fetalis 
since the introduction exchange transfusion,” Pediatrics. 
Apr. 1954. 13:4:333-338. 

Reports methods and findings mental tests performed 
erythroblastotic infants and their unaffected siblings. 


Dopp, “The teacher children’s hospital ward.” 
Almoner. June 1954. 7:3:83-87. 

hospital school teacher England tells some her 
experiences with hospitalized children, their needs, and 
how the teacher may bring new experiences them. She 
points out qualities which the hospital school teacher 
should have. 


JANE “Selected references from the litera- 
ture exceptional Jane Dolphin and 
William Kvaraceus. Elementary School Apr. 1954. 
54:8 :467-480. 

classified, annotated bibliography books, pamphlets 
and magazine articles published mainly during 1953. 


for the Education the Blind. June 1954. 3:4:262-265. 

Presents summary the findings study salaries 
and wages paid personnel residential schools the 
and teachers public day classes. 


Paut “Active games for physically handicapped 
children,” Paul Gump and Yuen-Hung Mei. Physical 
Therapy Rev. Apr. 1954. 34:4:171-174. 

The authors have attempted select and adapt active 
games suitable for many physically handicapped children, 
which, the same time, offer extensive opportunities for the 
expression mobility needs. Three the seven games built 
and tested are described. 


FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN. The 
handicapped child the mainstream; proceedings the 
Tenth Governor’s Conference Exceptional Children, 
Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, September 25, 1953. 1954. 
111 The Commission, 160 Salle St., Chicago 

Conference discussion focused ways insure 
the handicapped child against segregation and isolation 
his daily activities while assuring him, the same time, 
the special services may need order develop into 


Report Western Regional Meeting, Nov. 1-4, 1953, 
Portland, Oregon; Conference theme: “We confront all 
children,” 1954. Mimeo. Spiral binding. Supt. 
Schools, Central School Bldg., Tacoma, Washington. 

Presents summaries discussions, section meetings, and 
tours held during the conference meeting. 


handicapped children.” Educ. Bul., N.J. Dept. Education. 


May 1954. 25:3:151-152. 

brief presentation data collected recent survey 
physically and mentally handicapped school children 
New Jersey. 


Kentucky. THE COUNCIL FOR THE STUDY 
CHILDREN. Kentucky Conference Handi- 
capped Children, sponsored and The Nemours 
Foundation October 22, 23, 1953, Seelbach Hotel, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 1953. 119 The Council, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

The purpose the conference was determine the re- 
sources, facilities, and services now available for handi- 
capped children Kentucky, determine elements 
adequate program for care, treatment, and education 
the handicapped child, list problems existing services 
and unmet needs and recommend ways meeting these. 


“Guides psychological literature.” Am. 
Psychologist. Jan. 1954. 9:1:21-28. 

listing and description general indexes, special in- 
dexes, bibliographies, abstract journals, reviews, and miscel- 
laneous sources for reference the field psychology with 
some suggestions the mechanics compiling 
graphy. 


Lesser, “The nation’s handicapped children.” 
Am. Public Health. Feb. 44:2:166-170. 

Presents some statistical estimates the prevalence 
various handicapping conditions children. 


LuTHERAN great commission. 
1953. The Association, 7400 Augusta St., River Forest, 


pamphlet containing three addresses exceptional 
children delivered the eleventh annual convention the 
association. 


Popular books about the 
physically handicapped; first supplement, Spring, 1954, 
compiled Louise Miller. 1954. Mimeo. Mont- 
clair Library, Montclair, N.J. 25¢. 

Brief annotations review popular fiction and non-fiction 
concerned with physical handicaps and chronic illnesses, 
copies which may found most libraries. Does not 
give publishers prices. 


Puner, Children court. 1954 illus. 
(Public Affairs pamphlet No. 207) Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, East 28th St., New York 16, N.Y. 

summary study the role Children’s Court 
handling children trouble which was done the Citizens’ 
Committee Children New York City. Should prove 
helpful communities concerned with problems juvenile 
delinquency and the effective use their special courts. 


Maynarp “Minnesota has done well 
education for the handicapped but must more.” 
Minn. Education. Feb. 1954. 34:7:24-25, 36. 

discussion the present status special education 
Minnesota and some the problems carrying and 
improving the program, with reference possible legislative 
implications. 
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AUDITORY TRAINING TOOLS 


will find them the Schools 
where there waiting list for 
enrollment 
where the teacher wears smile accomplishment where 


the development speech unusual. 


The formula: Good Teachers Good Tools 
Gated Compression the Rule 

for CLASS ROOM—HOME and CHURCH. 


under 


Gated Compression 
Pat. No. 2-659-77 


WARREN CUSTOM BUILT 
PORTABLE MODEL D-2 


WARREN CUSTOM BUILT 
DESK MODEL D-1 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


“4 
> J ¥ 
Write for Complete 
1247-49 Belmont Ave. Chicago 13, Ill. 


private summer camps for boys and girls throughout the 
country; 9th ed. 1954 127 Porter Sargent Publishers, 
Beacon St., Boston Mass. $1.10. Paperbound. 

Lists 520 the leading resident private camps, their 
location, tuition, and specialized forms recreation. 
pp. 88-91 are listed several summer programs for handi- 
capped and maladjusted children. 


“Left-hand penmanship.” Crippled Child. 
Apr. 1954, 31:6:8-11. 

Miss Smith gives some general instructions for develop- 
ing good habits left-hand writing, followed exercises 
facilitate the formation correct writing habits. 


“Affection proxy; Vermont plan 
provides family living for crippled children undergoing care 
rehabilitation center,” Dorothy Smithson and Emily 
Sheldon. Crippled Child. June 32:1:4-7. 


How foster home care provided patients throughout the 
37-week school year the people Rutland who over 
five-year period have cared for children foster 
homes. 


ices for the physically handicapped. 1954. illus. (1954. 
IV. 10) International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 25¢. 

brief summary for the general public and for those who 
take part the work the governmental and voluntary 
agencies which can lead the development services for 
the physically handicapped. 


UNICEF aid programmes for the care and rehabilitation 
children. 1954. (E/ICEF/250. Feb. 
23, 1954) Mimeo. The Council, United Nations Bldg., New 
York 17, New York. 

This report, prepared the request the International 
Society for the Welfare Cripples, presents summary 
UNICEF aid for handicapped children. 


Medical social services for 
children the maternal and child health and crippled 
children’s programs. 1953. (Children’s Bur. publ. no. 
343) Supt. Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 20¢. 

evaluation medical social work, with description 
the programs maternal and child health and crippled 
children’s services administered the Children’s 
Bureau. 


Service. Chronic illness; digests 
selected references, 1950-52, Violet Turner. 1954. 
262 (Public Health biblio. ser. No. suppl. Public Health 
Serv. publ. No. 305) Superintendent Documents, 
Washington 25, $1.00. 

This booklet supplements one the same title, published 
1951, which abstracts material published before 1950. 


“New York City’s program for the 
handicapped child.” State Med. Feb, 15, 54: 
4:512-518. 

Gives statistics the current knowledge the number 
handicapped children New .York City and describes 
various services available under the program the Bureau 
for Handicapped Children. 
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ters ICEC, Syracuse 
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Adult Education Assn the USA and Adult 
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American Education Week 
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Chromovox 


Leadership Conference, Dept. Elementary 
School Principals, NEA, Colorado Springs 


Washington, D.C. 


Annual Meeting, National Council for the So- 
cial Studies, Indianapolis 


Dept. Classroom Teachers, NEA, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


National Science Teachers Assn, NEA, Re- 
gional, Berkeley 


National Council Teachers Mathe- 


matics, NEA, St. Louis 


ICEC Joint Meeting with Section 
AAAS, Berkeley 
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MORE THAN THIRTY STATES during the last fifteen years several 
thousand homebound and hospitalized children have been able “at- 
tend” through the School-to-Home Telephone Service. 


addition the usual few hours home tutoring, these shut-ins have 
near-to-normal class participation for full hour school week. Ex- 
perience shows they not only keep up-to-grade, but benefit enormously 
through sense belonging their class, feeling achievement 
and reawakened will recover. And costs little more 
than single extra hour per week home instruction. 


School-to-Home Service provided rental basis 
Bell System and other telephone 
See your local telephone company for write 
for case histories and copies informative handbook 
“Teaching Homebound Children Telephone” which 
based survey 100 cases. 


Get the Facts Today! 


SPECIAL EDUCATION DIVISION 


415 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, 


but she goes 


“Lois Averell and Pupil” 


SPEECH AND HEARING THERAPY 
the MEETING STREET SCHOOL 


Providence, Rhode Island 
(The Rhode Island Easter Seal Society) 


Many cerebral palsied children have hearing losses which interfere with speech while 
others, because their extremely short interest span and need special 
training sound discrimination which basic speech development. 

The MELODY MASTER (IDEAL) Auditory Training Unit fills the great and long 
felt need the speech and hearing rehabilitation program the center. 


For individual any size group. make MELODY MASTER the HEART better 


auditory training program. 


Developed and Manufactured 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2842 North Cicero Avenue Chicago 41, 
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